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LATE MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN TO THE UNITED STATES. 





SIR EDWARD THORNTON, 


HIS portrait indicates a most marked | and hardihood, positiveness and endurance, 
temperament — the motive - mental | combined with uncommon activity, are ex- 
strongly predominating. Wiry toughness ! pressed in every feature of face, head, and 
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body. He is tall, lithe, and elastic; his 
motions large and free. In his whole 
“make-up,” nervous energy, or energy com- 
bined with nervous excitability, is depicted. 
Such a temperament, combined with such a 
form of head, indicates clearness of thought, 
sharp discrimination, a thorough mastery of 
facts. In that head we see the elements of 
scholarship, power of investigation, sharp- 
ness of analysis and criticism,-and ability to 
reason comprehensively upon the living facts 
He is less inclined 
to fall back upon the scholastic, to lie in the 
repose of acquired thought, and to live in 
the dreamland of the past, than he is to keep 
pace with current events and stand in the 
front rank of the living thoughts and ideas 
of to-day. 


and topics of the times. 


If a man with such a head and 
temperament were devoted to business, 
every market in the world would be visited 
or carefully canvassed ; he would extend his 
relations to every port which wanted to buy 
anything or had anything valuable to sell 
which could be utilized, and he would take 
an advanced post in his vocation. If he 
were a manufacturer, the newest patterns, 
the latest and freshest styles, would be pro- 
duced by him, and he would manage to take 
the lead of the market by being prompt and 
early in meeting the public wants. 
In the realm of study he ought to bea 
He has the talents which would 
shine in chemistry, in natural history, in 
natural philosophy, and in the higher range 
of mechanics. He has a tendency to be log- 
ical, theoretical, comprehensive, but is al- 
ways sharp, clear, terse, and vigorous. As 
a lawyer at the bar, he would make court and 
jury understand distinctly his view of the 
case. He talks with remarkable accuracy 
| of expression; inclines to use words with 
specific definiteness, and his rank as a diplo- 
matist depends largely upon that straight- 
forward, unwavering, unvarnished style of 


scientist. 





statement which begets confidence and car- 
ries conviction and influence. There is little 
of Secretiveness in his composition ; he is 
frank, direct, and straightforward in his 
thought and treatment of a subject as pos- 
sible; yet his Cautiousness influences his 
conduct enough to render him careful in all 
that he says and does. His Firmness is un- 
commonly strong, but with such clearness 
of thought he rarely adopts a course of ac- 
tion which is untenable. 

He has strong veneration for greatness 
He 
reverences whatever is venerable, and symp- 
athizes quickly with the oppressed. His 
dignity, determination, and energy of char- 
acter will enable him to command respect 
anywhere, and to be a leader among men. 
We mean that if he were called by another 
and ordinary name—were to lay aside all 
title, office, rank, and responsibility, and 
were to mingle with men of talent, he would 
be recognized by his tone and assurance, 
by the spirit and essence of his thoughts and 
expressions, and would be advanced to a 
prominent posifion without inquiry and 
without hesitation. 


and worth, and for religious subjects. 


There are men of title 
and wealth and culture in every country 
whose appearance, whose native capacity, 
and whose power to impress the world are 
very inferior ; but this organization, stripped 
of title and wealth, and with a borrowed 
name, would make his mark in any collec- 
tion of men of thought and culture. 

There are in the features of this face those 
distinctive lines and angles which, while they 
indicate great sincerity and purity of pur- 
pose and motive, indicate also a shade of 
severity and sternness, as if for half a life- 
time he had been in a position of authority 
and accustomed to the exercise of power; 
as if his word had been law, and he had 
commanded and received marked respect. 

He has also the signs of strong affection, 
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and great kindliness of disposition, yet he 


has that appearance which indicates that 
his best and most intimate friends would 
not think of taking great liberties with him. 
Such an organization is more likely to be 
addressed by the wife as ‘‘ Mr.” than by his 
Christian name; and even in boyhood such 
as he are generally called by their surna:ne, 
and quite early “Mr.” He would bear 
office and honor with calm, self-poised dig- 
nity, but without noisy arrogance, parade, 
or display. Stars and garters and other in- 
signia of office and rank, to him would seem 
like trifles, and he would be more likely to 
dress with extreme plainness, and carry 
himself among strangers with a modest ret- 
icence, than to emblazon his titles, office, or 
distinction in words or outward demon- 
strations. 


The head is comparatively narrow, high, 
and long; hence the intellectual and moral 
powers have a marked predominance in the 
organization. He is an excellent represent- 
ative in his own person of the best civiliza- 
tion of the time. He carries the appearance 
of strict temperance and severe virtue, and 
we doubt not that-he is a worthy example 
in his personal character and habits for men 
of iank, wealth, and standing. There is in 


him no sign of dissipation, but every index 
of uprightness and high-toned virtue. 


This characterization is predicated of a 
photograph recently received from Wash- 
ington, and from which our engraving has 
been prepared. 


Sir Edward Thornton is about sixty years 
of age, was born of an old and honorable 
English family, carefully educated, and rath- 
er early in life entered the public service of 
his country. In 1842 he was attached to 
the mission at Turenne; three years later 
accompanied an embassy to Mexico. In 
1851 he was appointed Secretary of Lega- 
tion to the Republic of-Mexico, and then 
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| served as Secretary to Sir Charles Hotham’s 
| Special Mission to the River Platte, in 
| 1852-53. Next he was appointed Chargé 
| D’Affaires and Consul-General to the Re- 
| public of New Granada in 1854, but shortly 
thereafter was transferred to the Oriental 
| Republic of Uruguay, and proceeded thither 
| instead of going to Bogota. In 1859 he 
served as Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Argentine Confederation ; in 1863 was ap- 
pointed Minister to the Republic of Para- 
guay. In the performance of South Ameri- 
can duty for his Government, his time seems 
to have been pretty fully occupied ; for next 
he serves on a Special Mission to the Em- 
peror of Brazil, July, 1865; and for the 
carrying negotiations to a final result was 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to Brazil the following 
month. This duty consummated, he is 
named Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Portugal in 
September, 1867, but did not sail, being in 
the meantime appointed Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States of America, December 6th, 
1867, since which time he continued in this 
relation to our Government until his recent 
recall, performing the functions of his high 
office with ability and satisfaction to his 
own and our country. In the High Joint 
Commission, which sat at Washington, from 
February 27th to May 6th, 1871, considering 
several questions of grave international im- 
portance, Sir Edward was a member. In 
August, 1871, he was made a Privy Coun- 
sellor. 

Thus it will appear that this gentleman’s 
adult life has been filled with official busi- 
ness of the diplomatic sort; and his almost 
constant absence from the land of his 
nativity since 1845 has given him the ex- 
perience, if not the character, of a cosmo- 
polite. 

Sir Edward’s father had been honored by 
the title of Count de Cassilhas by King John 
VI. of Portugal. To this title Sir Edward 
succeeded, in accordance with the terms of 
its conferment. How this title is regarded 
in England is somewhat peculiar, as may 
be inferred from its consideration by the 
British Govérnment. By special license. 
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dated roth October, 1825, King George IV. 
permitted Sir Edward Thornton and his 
successors in the said title of Count de Cas- 
silhas to avail himself and themselves of 
those marks of favor by accepting the title 
of Condo de Cassilhas, and by enjoying in 


British subjects have in 1 urkey and Egypt, 
and the fact that Constantinople is the pivot 
upon which the Eastern question turns, 
make the post of Embassador to Turkey 
one of the highest responsibility. But as it 
has turned out, Sir Edward has been ap- 





Portugal all the rights and privileges to the | pointed Minister to Spain, and his return to 
said title belonging, with this condition: | England is preliminary to assuming that 
“Provided nevertheless, and we do hereby | new function. 
declare, that this Our Royal concession shall | Always plain, unpresuming and unaus- 
not be deemed or construed to authorize tentatious in manner, at home and abroad; 
the assumption or use of the said title of | always straightforward and diligent in the 
Condo de Cassilhas by the said Sir Edward performance of his duties, Sir Edward has 
Thornton or his heirs as aforesaid within | won the esteem of all who have had occa- 
this Our Realm.” sion to come in contact with him in the 
Soon after, the diplomatic relations of | affairs of State or in the leisure of the social 
England with Turkey had assumed a com- circle. He was knighted a few years after 
plex character, and because of the imminence | his appointment to the post which he but 
of war between the latter and Russia, it was | now occupied near our Government ; and 
rumored in high circles that Sir Edward | in his withdrawal from Washington, for the 
Thornton would be recalled and dispatched | purpose of serving his Queen elsewhere, he 
_ as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Ottoman | carries the hearty good-will of our Govern- 
Court. The magnitude of British interests | ment and the prestige of an able and suc- 
in the East, the great financial stakes which ' cessful minister. 
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THE RELATION OF CHARACTER TO LONGEVITY. 


HE scientific principles which are the | a mental faculty there sustained—according 
basis of Phrenology are as well estab- | to the observations made in the case of Pro- 
lished as any in Physiology, yet in their | fessor Mapes’ daughter, by George Combe, 
practical application there are few opportu- | Esq.,and others. Other conditions, besides 
nities for accurate measurements or definite | that of circulation, affect the activity of the 
calculations. Very much must always de- mind. The quality of the brain, whether in 


pend upon the judgment of the practitioner ; 
and some of the most important conditions, | 
such as the quality and activity of the brain, | 
are among those that can be known only to 
an approximation even after much study | 
and experience. In view of this important 
and well-known fact, it becomes necessary 
to avail ourselves of every collateral branch 
in the study of the human constitution and 
character. 

The blood, circulating at all times through 
the capillaries of the brain, stimulates it to 
action, sustaining thought, emotion, and all 
voluntary action. The circulation is more 
rapid during the waking hours than in sleep, 
and it is more rapid, at times, in one portion 
of the brain than in others, because of the 





stimulus given to it by an appeal made to 


| relation to its structure, its amount of wa- 
tery fluids, or its chemical compounds, are 
some of the most important of these condi- 
tions. Certain portions of the brain never 
cease to exercise their function day or night 
during life. They are the ganglia at the 
base—at the origin of the nerves most im- 
mediately concerned in sustaining organic 
life; and it is doubtful whether perfect in- 
activity of any portion of the brain is ever 
produced by sleep. The frequency of dreams, 
and their varying degree of distinctness, 
suggests the query, whether dreams may 
not be constant during sleep, although they 
may be too faint to be recollected. The 
ability which many persons have of waking 
at any hour previously determined upon, 
and which all persons might acquire, can 
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not be accounted for except by supposing 
that some portion of the intellectual brain 
keeps watch at all times when required. 

Voluntary thought appears to be a coér- 
dinate action of many organs of the brain, 
having distinct functions capable of contrib- 
uting to a common object. This codrdina- 
tion may be so intense as to exclude atten- 
tion for the time being to whatever is not 
necessary to the subject under considera- 
tion, or it may be more diffuse, leaving the 
mind at liberty to contemplate its own oper- 
ations. The concentrated effort of the mind 
in voluntary thought does not preclude alto- 
gether the activity of portions of the brain 
not thus engaged, although it may reduce 
it, and it doubtless has a powerfully modi- 
fying effect upon what Carpenter calls 
“unconscious cerebration,” which becomes 
contributary to voluntary thought. Valu- 
able, doubtless indispensable, results are 
thus produced. An illustration of this is 
observed in the recalling, it may be, of a 
forgotten name. Every effort of the will to 
this end has been futile, no clue to it can be 
found, neither the initial, the number of the 
syllables, nor any association that will aid 
in its recall, yet suddenly the name is pre- 
sented as positively as though it had been 
articulated in the ear. The treasures of the 
memory are opened to those who form reg- 
ular habits of making urgent demands, par- 
ticularly in extemporan ous speaking, just 
at the time when they are required, the 
channels of communication having been 
opened in a direction favoring this result. 

It appears, then, that there is a constant 
and a powerful tendency to the activity of 
the whole brain, but especially so much of 
it as is available to the object of the will. 

There are external influences which stim- 
ulate particular mental faculties more than 
others, thereby demanding the exercise of 
the allotted portion of brain. Such influ- 
ences are powerful for good or evil, and 
may be resorted to for the improvement of 
defective organizations, but their considera- 





tion belongs to the subject of education. | 
At present we will inquire whether there | 
are within the organization itseif any forces | 
which may, either occasionally or at all | 
times, have the effect to stimulate one por- 


tion of the brain more than another, so that, 
if their weight be not estimated, the form 
of the head may not lead to a true and reli- 
able opinion of the talents and disposition. 
There are, and they are numerous and im- 
portant, and are of both classes, viz., such 
as endure for a time only, and those that 
are as enduring as the constitution—ending 
only with life. Of the temporary class of 
forces, we may mention intoxication, which 
makes the serious man silly; the good- 
natured, pugnacious; the prudent, lavish, 
etc. Indigestion depresses the spirits or 
irritates the mind and provokes ill feelings. 
There are few persons who are not con- 
scious of alternations of hopes and fears, of 
cheerfulness and sadness, of irritableness 
and good-nature, however well the feelings 
may have been controlled, which can not 
be accounted for by external circumstances, 
Even insanity, producing as it does a well- 
marked aberration of the mind, is usually a 
general disease of the brain and nervous 
system, which in post-mortem examinations 
discovers no local lesions. Influences which 
were at first of a temporary nature may 
take a chronic form, or they may become 
permanent. Temperamental conditions, it 
will generally be admitted, have an effect to 
modify the influence of the brain upon the 
character, while all will acknowledge that a 
firm, fibrous structure, a good quality of or- 
ganization, activity of the brain, and the 
character of the activity, whether violent 
and occasional, or uniform and industrious, 
constitutional longevity, etc., are conditions 
that wi'l influence the direction of the mind, 
and it is not difficult to trace their connec- 
tion with the result. A superior quality of 
the brain adds more power to the moral 
and intellectual organs than to those of the 
propensities, by which means the latter are 
the more perfectly restrained. A dull brain 
is stimulated to action only by strong emo- 
tions, such as usually reach it through the 
animal nature, and these emotions may ex- 
haust its energies so far as to make moral 
cultivation almost impossible. 

Doubtless every nerve of sensation in the 
body contributes its iota of influence to 
stimulate some one portion of the brain, 
and thereby to modify the character. This 
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power is probably not confined to the nerves 
spread out beneath the integument, but is 
common to those distributed to all the in- 
ternal organs. The precise functions of all 
the minute divisions of the nervous system 
are not understood, and probably never will 
be, but certain principles are well establish- 
ed, and the functions of considerable masses 
of nervous matter are known. Every nerve 
has its own function, which can not be per-_ 
formed by another. The sensitive nerves 
in the cutis have an acute sense of feeling, 
which.is greater at some parts than at oth- 
ers. Sensitive nerves in the viscera have 
not the same quality of intelligence, yet 
when the organs are diseased they may give 
excruciating pain, a dull sensation of unrest, 
or a morbid mental depression. In health 
we are not able to distinguish any particu- 
lar sensation in any of the internal organs, 
yet we have the most conclusive evidence 
that the myriads of sensations are not lost 
upon the brain, but that they are manifested 
through that organ in cheerfulness, playful- 
ness, buoyancy of spirits, courage, generos- 
ity, admiration, art, and poetry. The es- 
thetic receives its first impulse in the health- 
ful play of the vital functions upon the in- 
numerable nerve fibrilla spread over and 
within every organ of the body, and it is 
molded into form or expressed in language 
by the appropriately-developed brain; and 
in animals, whose brain is insufficient, it 
may be expended, as in the gambols of the 

iamb or the antics of the colt. Nature has | 
at her command vast sub-capital resources | 
wherewith to produce color and shade to | 
the character, and she is not parsimonious | 
in her works. It would be pleasant, and 

might be profitable, to dwell upon these | 
characteristics, but our space will permit us | 
merely to glance at one of them—that of | 
the influence of longevity upon character, 
which we shall find to be very important, 
notwithstanding every faculty of the mind 
is sustained by its allotted portion of brain. 
The effect is as marked as though a stimulus 
were given to particular portions of the 
brain by the nervous impressions from the 
general systemic condition, causing Hope 
to receive a stronger impulse in health; | 
Caytiousness, in diseases of a debilitating 








nature ; Combativeness, under other irrita- 
tions, etc. 

The evidence of longevity is found, first, 
in the family history; and second, in the 
constitution. Family histories will show 
that in some families nearly all the members 
live to old age ; in others nearly all die young, 
while in some there is no such uniformity. 

The constitutional conditions it is the 
particular duty of the phrenologist to study; 
yet if he fail to avail himself of the assist- 
ance of hereditary probabilities, he will be 
without a guide for the formation and cor- 
rection of his judgment. According to 
Hufeland,* the following is the portrait of 
a man destined to long life: “He has a 
well-proportioned stature, without being too 
tall. He is of middle size and somewhat 
thick set. His complexion is not too florid ; 
at any rate, too much ruddiness in youth is 
not a sign of longevity. His hair approaches 
the fair rather than the black; his skin is 
strong, but not rough. His head is not too 
big; he has large veins at the extremities, 
and his shoulders are rather round than flat. 
His neck is not too long ; his abdomen does 
not project, and his hands are large, but not 
too deeply cleft. His foot is rather thick 
than long, and his legs are firm and round. 
He has a broad, arched chest; a strong 
voice, and the faculty of retaining his breath 
for a long time without difficulty. In gen- 
eral, there is a complete harmony in all his 
parts. His senses are good, but not too 
delicate; his pulse is slow and regular. 
His stomach is excellent; his appetite is 
good, and his digestion easy. The joys of 
the table are to him of importance; they 
tune his mind to serenity, and his soul par- 
takes in the pleasure which they communi- 
cate. He does not eat merely for the sake 
of eating, but each meal is an hour of fes- 
tivity—a kind of delight attended with this 
advantage in regard to others, that it does 
not make him poorer, but richer. He eats 
slowly, and has not too much thirst. Too 
great thirst is always a sign of rapid self- 
consumption. 

“In general, he is serene, loquacious, act- 
ive, susceptible of joy, love, and hope; but 


* Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life. Chap. VIII. 
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insensible to the impressions of hatred, an- 
ger, and avarice. His passions never be- 
come too violent or destructive. If he ever 
gives way to anger, he experiences rather a 
useful glow of warmth, an artificial and gen- 
tle fervor, without an overflowing of the 
bile. He is fond, also, of employment, par- 
ticularly of calm meditations and agreeable 
speculations; is an optimist, a friend to 
nature and domestic felicity; has no thirst 
after honors or riches, and banishes all 
thoughts of to-morrow.” 

A few of these indications may be of little 
value, and some may be in a measure re- 
versed appropriately, yet, as a whole, they 
stand as the picture of a substantial man, 
who may take his time to fulfill his life’s 
work. 

It interests us to know that the constitu- 
tional peculiarities of the man of longevity 
are not restricted to the digestive apparatus, 
to the muscular system, to the nerves of 
vegetative life, nor to all of these together; 
but that the hemispheres of the brain, which 
sustain thought and voluntary action, are, 
in an important degree and manner, par- 
takers of it, so that the disposition and tal- 
ents are in many respects unlike what would 
be found to accompany a brain, of similar 
form and size, that had all its work to 
accomplish in half the number of years. 
Were the brain acting as a deliberative 
body, conscious that there would be time 
and strength enough to execute all its pur- 
poses, it could not adapt itself to the exist- 
ing condition of things more perfectly than 
it does. 

In the portraiture above given, it would 
have been more satisfactory had it been 
said, a head not too small, rather than “ not 
too large.” Brain may be a tax upon the 
system, but it is also a regulator of it, and 
has regard for its life and health. It is a 
climatic development which nature usually 
reserves until she has secured ample consti- 
tutional support. 

Those persons who, without any disease, 
are burning out the oil of life to bring it to 
a close at forty or fifty years, if they possess 
any considerable energy of character, are 
more impatient than others, and find greater 
difficulty in being just and impartial, if they 


make the effort. These men seem to feel 
that it is “now or never” with them. They 
can not bear disappointment, and while they 
exhibit great zeal and energy in certain di- 
rections, they lack the form of enterprise 
that builds up great works. If they are of 
a muscular build, they are most likely to be 
mere laborers, for they have not the patience 
to learn a trade; if more nervous and ex- 
citable, with a head for trade, they may be- 
come canvassers, or hucksters in the streets, 
perhaps driving half-staived ponies at the 
top of their speed, as though life depended 
upon getting to a certain corner before a 
rival, meanwhile shouting their vegetables 
until they are hoarse. They do not seem to 
expect to build up a permanent trade, but 
they make the most they can at every bar- 
gain, regardless of the consequences. In 
literature they may appear to be brilliant, 
but they dislike work. Wild and extrava- 
gant poetry, or tales having little foundation 
in facts or reason, suit their tastes, while 
they have no heart for thorough, historic 
works that require patient research. 

In friendship a full social development 
will give fervor and enthusiasm, but they 
are not the class to endure trials and to be 
depended upon through vicissitudes and 
separations. There is too much of passion 
and impulse for moral perfection. If such 
men could reform the world in a day, they 
would gladly do so; and in religion they 
often exhibit a zeal that is not according to 
knowledge. They are excellent material for 
fanatical movements ; for it is more conge- 
nial to them to blame and stigmatize others 
than to reform themselves, although this is 
the class of persons most likely to claim the 
| attainment of perfection. 

Many well-formed men, who appear to be 
healthy, strong, and energetic, will be found, 
upon a careful examination, to be deficient 
in some of the most essential conditions of 
longevity. They may have too great weight 
and too little real muscular strength; the 
“skin may be too thin and delicate, the color 
too florid, the eyes too brilliant, the pupils 
too widely dilated, the teeth of too pearly a 
white, or perhaps already decaying. The 
nervous system will be inordinately sensi- 








tive, and the mind correspondingly excita- 
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ble. The movements are sudden and spas- | —the individual may not attain to long life. 
modic. Sometimes there will appear to be | This may account for the case of Washing- 
an undue confidence in the powers of the | ton, who died at the early age of sixty-eight, 
constitution, and a corresponding disregard | cut down by an acute disease, probably 
for the laws of life and health. The appe- badly treated. Webster and Greeley, both 
tites are strong, perhaps uncontrollable ; | solid men, doubtless failed to attain to the 
habits of tobacco-using or of liquor-drinking | age which but for the anxieties and strug- 
can not be broken off, but are liable to in- | gles connected with public affairs they 
crease, and dissipation of every form under- | would have reached. 

mines the already feeble constitution. When | The “ Father’’ of our country and its early 
the character is pure and the habits moral, | Presidents afford some fine examples of the 
the tendency to run to extremes in other | association of the solid and comprehensive 
directions will be indicated. A few years | traits of character with longevity. Observe 
of incessant study or work, hurried eating this list of the first eight Presidents of the 


of the most convenient and palatable din- | United States: 


ners, of mince-pie and strong coffee, ruin | 
the digestion and prepare the way for the | 
hereditary form of disease, whether it be | 
consumption, nervous debility, apoplexy, or 
general decline. Such persons take little 
care of themselves. They turn night into 
day; expose themselves, unprotected, to all | 
changes of weather ; they are unable to rest, | 
and they derive little advantage from the | 
opportunities to recuperate which a season | 
of release from business may afford, but the 
clatter of profitless wear and waste goes on 
until the end is reached. 

It has been estimated that on an average 
forty years are required to enable a person 
to repay the cost of life. He who falls short 
of that age fails to pay back to society what 
he has cost it; while he who lives beyond 
that age may be of some profit to the world ; | 
but at the age of forty the probable duration 
of life is twenty-six years, which may be oc- 
cupied in perfecting the work of life for 
which the mind is now well prepared. 

The harmony of man’s nature is finely ex- 
hibited in the tendency which he who is des- 
tined to reach the age of three-score and ten, 
or four-score years, has toward undertaking 
works of importance, by which he is saved 
from frittering. away his years in a multi- 


plicity of trifles. The solid characteristics | 


of the mind are usually associated with the 
conditions of longevity, although in some 
cases—either from the incompleteness of 
the development, as may occur when one 
parent is from a short-lived family, or from 
exposure, accidents, excessive mental appli- 





cation, or the defect of some one vital organ 


died at 68 years of age. 
“ 85 “ “ 
83 
79 
BIER. cer csecccoveses 72 
John Quincy Adams. .,.. 8 
Jackson 78 
Martin Van Buren 80 


making an average of about seventy-eight 
years. The remarkable longevity of public 


men is doubtless due to two causes: first, 
the character of the men who attain to old 


| age is such as the better to fit them for re- 


sponsible positions ; and in the second place, 
to the opportunity which length of life af- 
fords to reap the harvest of popularity. In 
science, art, and.literature the number of 
distinguished persons who have greatly 
passed the average age is worthy of note. 
We present a few of the more celebrated : 


Cuvier. lived to the age of 64 years. 
Milton = ” 6 “ 
ere 71 
Linnzus.... iode 7% 
73 
74 
75 
° eee 78 
Roger Bacon ....... 80 
. er 
a 8 
BBS Sd deca dvaves 81 
82 
82 
84 
84 
85 
7 85 
Michael Angelo .... 96 


Henry W. Longfellow, born in 1807, and 
William Cullen Bryant, in 1794, both hard 
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students and literary workers, as well as 
poets, are now living and active, the one at 
the age of seventy, and the other at eighty- 
three. In studying the lives of these veter- 


ans, one can not but be impressed with the | 


amount of patient labor performed, the long 
study, the faithful preparation, and the per- 
severing effort to bring about a final suc- 
cess. How unlike their course is that of the 
average man of temporary expedients, who 
substitutes pretense for merit, theory and 
speculation for knowledge and experience ; 
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who does nothing in reference to its dura- 
tion, and nothing noble out of love for the 
work, but all for the gratification of some 
present desire. 

When a physical examination coincides 
| with family history, to make a long and 
| healthy life probable, it is, at the least, a 
| makeweight in favor of many of the most 

important traits of character; such as pa- 

tience, a good disposition, deliberation, im- 
partiality, firmness, thoroughness, and per- 
| severance. 
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DR. SCHLIEMANN, 


THE MERCHANT 

(y= portrait of Dr. Schliemann indi- 
cates a fine physical organization ; his 
recuperative powers are unusually energetic, 
supplying the waste of muscular and nerv- 


ous tissue with that abundance which is | 


adapted to the life of one whose avocations 
keep up an almost constant draft upon the 
nutritive resources. There is mental in- 
tensity pictured on that face—an intimation 
that its owner finds repose in work; or, in 
other words, freedom from restlessness and 
nervous excitement is for him the outcome 


of pretty thorough occupation in some con- 


genial undertaking. The disposition to | 


work is supplied by the large organs of the 
side-head, which in their turn are aided by 
the strong perceptive intellect. Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s forehead gives us an excellent speci- 
men of the type of development which con- 
duces to inquiry and investigation in prac- 
Such a mind ab- 
sorbs information without effort—in fact, 
can not help picking up facts and data, 
whatever may be its environment. The 


tical and scientific lines. 


breadth of the forehead indicates compre- 
hensiveness of view and versatility. The 
fullness of the side-head forward of the ear 


shows mechanical ingenuity, the desire to 


acquire money, appreciation of the humor- 
ous and artistic, superior ability as a calcu- 
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| lator and organizer. The physiognomy 


does not impress us with the idea of a social 
| 
: nature which is broad, w2rm, and luxuriant, 


but rather that its owner is content with few 
friends, and finds his chief enjoyment in the 
prosecution of enterprises acceptable to his 
intellectual and esthetic tastes. 


This eminent explorer and archeological 
discoverer is eminently a self-made man. 
‘He was born in Mecklenburg, Germany, 
of humble social station, his parents being 
poor citizens of that city. He was but six- 
teen years of age when he sallied forth into 
the world to make his way for himself. 
With his eye toward the setting sun, he 
' looked to the New World as the theater in 
| which to win fortune and fame. Setting 
out in a sailing vessel whose destination 
was a port in Venezuela, his hopes wer- 
somewhat dampened in the very start, as 
the vessel was wrecked on the Dutch coast. 
Without money or friend, he sought em- 
ployment in Amsterdam, and with the as- 
sistance of the German Consul there, ob- 
tained a place as porter ina store. Lacking 
education and knowing little besides his 
native language, a hundred dollars a year 
offered for his services seemed large, and 
was readily accepted. He was ambitious 
for learning, and soon after his occupation 
became established he commenced to study. 
He was very anxious to be conversant with 
different languages, so he studied Spanish ; 
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and after making good advancement in that 
he took up Italian, obtaining such instruc- 
tion as he could with his meager facilities. 
He lived cheaply in order to further his stu- 
dious projects. A friend of Dr. Schlie- 


and willing to do ‘almost anything for his 
livelihood he blacked boots. One day 
Schliemann, who had recently hired him to 
polish his foot coverings, asked what coun- 
try he came from, and on being told Russia, 














mann gives an amusing account of how he , 


learned the Russian language, as follows: 
There was an old Russian soldier left 
wounded in Amsterdam when the allied 
armies were on their way to Paris to cap- 
ture Napoleon. This soldier was in need, 
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Schliemann immediately purchased a gram- 
mar of the Russian language, took the 
bootblack to his room, gave him something 
to eat, and kept him for a time, using all his 
owa leisure in conversation and study. The 


‘daily and nightly floor-walking, conversa- 
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tion, and loud talking, which continued for 
some time, made trouble in the house. His 
landlady desired him to surrender his room 
on account of the noise which was made by 
master and pupil. It may be said that the 
Russian soldier made the fortune of Schlie- 
mann, for not long afterward a gentleman 
came with his family from Moscow to Am- 
sterdam, and while there, visited the place 
where Schliemann was employed. The 
Russian could not speak the language of 
the Netherlands, and no one of the upper 
clerks, whose business it was to attend to 
callers, could understand a word of Russian. 
Matters, therefore, were somewhat embar- 
rassing ; Schliemann saw the difficulty, and 
stepping forward, remarked, “‘I know what 
he wants,” and so satisfactorily exercised 
his attainments in the language of the Mus- 
covite, that the latter took a fancy to him, 
and asked him to accompany himself and 
family as courier. This opportunity Schlie- 
mann at once accepted, and traveled over 
Holland, Austria, Switzerland, France, Italy, 
and elsewhere on the continent, finally ap- 
proaching the borders of Russia, where his 
patron invited him to go on to Moscow. 
Shortly after this, Schliemann returned to 
Amsterdam and made an arrangement with 
his old employer, who was a banker, by 
which he was to act as agent for the bank- 
ing house during his stay in Russia. He 
established his agency in Moscow, and so 
successfully prosecuted it that in four years 
he had accumulated the very comfortable 
little fortune of ninety-three thousand dol- 
lars. 

But the glimpse’Schliemann had obtained 
of the world of Europe, had but sharpened 
his appetite for a sight of the greater world 
beyond. His eye was still set upon the 
Western hemisphere. The discovery of 
gold in California had awakened an interest 
in Europe as well as America, and the 
young banker determined to go to Califor- 
nia. He came to New York in the winter 
of 1851-2. From New York he traveled to 
San Francisco. His design was to start a 
banking office in California, and taking the 
advice of those who “ought to know,” he 
commenced business in Sacramento, erect- 
ing the first and only fire-proof building 
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there. This venture proved very successful. 
Schliemann became intimately related to 
the miners, receiving their gold dust and 
paying them coin in exchange. In four 
years he had made upward of four hundred 
thousand dollars, and with it an almost ru- 
ined physical constitution. The climate had 
not agreed with him, and the medical at- 
tendance to which he had been subjected 
proved equally unsuitable to his health. He 
now determined to go to Naples and try a 
course of bathing there, which he had been 
informed was healing. Doubtless this hy- 
gienic recourse proved recuperative, for a 
year later he was found in St. Petersburg, 
where he had commenced business of both 
a commercial and financial character. We 
are told that he was also interested in mer- 
cantile operations in Hamburg and London, 
and increasing his fortune in nearly every 
venture. He was not, however, intent upon 
founding a great commercial establishment, 
for when he had acquired what he deemed 
fortune enough, he retired from business, 
although but a little over forty years of age, 
and set out upon a series of travels, circum- 
navigating the globe, visiting California 
again, and reaching New York broken down 
with the Panama fever, from which good 
medical attendance and careful nursing 
finally recovered him. 

Notwithstanding his frequent changes of 
residence and his very thorough attention 
to business, he did not altogether give up 
his studies of language. He learned Greek, 
and appears to have committed to memory 
a large part of the Homeric poems; for in 
the delirium incident to an attack of fever, 
he repeated parts of Homer’s Odyssey in the 
original. He did not marry until he had 
reached middle life, and then his matrimo- 
nial affair had a decidedly romantic tinge. 
It occurred in Greece, where he had been 
engaged for awhile in the studies and inves- 
tigations preliminary to his excavations at 
Troy and Mycenez. He was in Athens, 
where, in a moment of enthusiasm, born of 
a discussion of the Greek antiquities and 
of Homer, he exclaimed : “I will marry the 
first lady I see who can recite the Odyssey.” 
This statement was repeated by those who 
heard it as an offer. It certainly was a very 
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interesting bit of gossip. Here was an 
American—for he had been naturalized as 
a citizen of the United States—worth a mil- 
lion of dollars, who was inclined to marry, 
and the only qualification insisted upon in | 
the lady was a knowledge of Homer. He | 
did not wait very long for a respondent. A 
fair Greek girl presented herself, told him 
what she had heard, stated that she was 
ready to meet the solitary condition. He 
was pleased with her, offered his heart and 
hand in answer to her recitations, and they 
were married. And in all his travels and 
explorations since, the woman who so oddly 
won the place of wife to Dr. Schliemann 
has been a sharer, proving herself a brave 
and capable ally. In a letter to the London 
Times, written a few months back, with re- 
gard to the discovery of the valuable relics 
at Mycenz, Dr. Schliemann says: ‘We 
have to do the work ourselves, Mrs. Schlie- 
mann and I, The task is exceedingly diffi- 
cult and painful, particularly in the present 
rainy weather, for we can not dig otherwise 
than on our knees, cutting with our knives 
the earth and stones carefully away, so as 
not to injure or let escape any of the gold 
ornaments,” 

Dr. Schliemann is about five feet nine 
inches in height, rather portly in appear- 
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ance, weighing one hundred and seventy | 


pounds, or more, with a full, round, well- 
shaven face, and having the appearance of 
a well-to-do merchant. He is now a little 
over fifty years of age, robust and active, 
thoroughly American in profession, every- 
where declaring his relation to this country, 
and stating that though his name is German, 
his heart and his citizenship are American. 

With an unbounded faith in the funda- 





mental truth of the narratives of Homer, 
Dr. Schliemann set to work at his own ex- 
pense to explore the ruins of Mycenz, hop- 
ing to find under the débris of ages relics ' 
of the Trojan period. Although his exca- | 
vations have been very successful in bring- 
ing to the light many articles of gold and | 
bronze, and statuary of rare beauty, and 
in uncovering the burial cases of ancient | 
princes, yet the best authorities on Greek 
archeology are not agreed in imputing them | 
to the time of Agamemnon and Hector. | 
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From a summary of Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries, which appeared recently in Har- 
per’s Weekly, we obtain a description of 
the famous Acropolis, or fortress of My- 
cenz, the scene of the distinguished ex- 
plorer’s labors. 

Mycene is “situated in the north-eastern 
part of Argolis, in the Greek peninsula, and 
built on an isolated rock which fits, not un- 
like a wedge, into a valley between two 
prominent hills. The northern one is Ire- 
tus, now known as Mount Agios Elias, and 
the other one as Sara. The rocky scarp of 
the citadel toward the last-named hill is so 
precipitous that no attack would have been 
likely on that side. Still, there are remains 
of huge walls now standing in places where 
the cliff is less perpendicular. On the other 
side, which was easier of approach, a long 
wall of the most enduring masonry extended 
the whole length. This terminated at one 
end where the rocky point of the wedge 
looked to the east up the valley, and at the 
other where the wall turned to the south- 
east, forming one side of the approach to 
the famous Lion Gateway, thus named from 
the figures over the doorway of two lions, 
which act as supports on each side of a pil- 
lar. From this gateway the wall is again 
continued pretty nearly south-west for a 
short distance,when it turns with an angle 
to the south-east, in which direction it runs 


| on again until it reaches the rocky gorge 
| just described. There are inner walls of 


masonry within this, inclosing the higher 
ground of the Acropolis. Vycenz was de- 
stroyed by the inhabitants of Argos about 
468 B.C., and it is a wonder that any of its 
walls are standing at the present day ; but 
the massive masonry of the period has been 
able to withstand the ‘ tooth of time.’ Some 
parts of the walls are still in as good condi- 
tion as when first erected.” 

Dr. Schliemann made a number of experi- 
mental borings or shafts all over the Acrop- 
olis, but ultimately decided to carry out his 
operations at the south-west corner, between 
the Lion Gateway and the wall. He speaks 
of the structure as “a vast Cyclopean house,” 
and the discovery of gold and other valuable 
articles within these walls he considers as 
evidence of its having been a regal bode. 
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Supposing it to have been a palace, its close | xxi. 18). 


proximity to the royal tombs would seem to | a very remarkable structure which has been 
show a custom in early Greece similar to | brought to light by Dr. Schliemann’s ex- 


| . . . . 
that mentioned in the Bible, where Manas- | plorations. It is a structure which is 
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seh is described as having been buried “‘in | entirely new to the students of classic 
his own house” (2 Chronicles xxxiii. 20), | archeology. 

or, as it is put in one of the earlier books, This interesting monument is a circle 
“in the garden of his own house” (2 Kings ' about one hundred fect in diameter. It is 
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composed of two concentric circles of stone 
about two feet six inches apart. As most | 
of these stones are broken or imbedded in | 
the earth, it is not easy to give their height ; | 
but one or two which have been left stand- | 
ing are between five and six feet high, about | 
two feet six inches wide, and over four inches | 
in thickness. Some of them are now only | 
about a couple of feet above-ground, but ‘9 | 
what extent they were originally covered 
below, it is now impossible to say. The 
space between these two circles seems to 
have been bridged over with slabs of stone, 
and the upper edges of the stones have been 
all morticed to receive tenons, which, no 
doubt, kept the horizontal slabs above in 
their places. All these stones seem to have 
been worked tolerably smooth and fitted 
neatly together, so that the whole, when 
complete, must have had much the appear- 
ance of a circular stone bench. The only 
break in this circle is at its north side, 
where there is what now seems a recess ; 
but as the outer extremity is not composed 
of slabs similar to the rest of the construc- 
tion, but is, on the contrary, filled up with 
rude stones and rubbish, it was most prob- 
ably open, and formed the door of the in- 
closure. The idea that it was the entrance 
is strengthened by its being on that side of 
the circle nearest to the Lion Gate, at which 
it would be approached by those entering 
the Acropolis. There is a very remarkable 
arrangement on each side of this entrance 
or recess. The upright slabs are so placed 
as to form inclosures like cells. They are 
scarcely long enough for a tomb, but a living 
man could easily be stowed away in ane. 
A prisoner to be tried could be kept there 
till the judges assembled. No doubt these 
stone boxes were also connected with the 
slabs, like the rest of the circle. 

It is supposed that the place was one of 
public assembly, open to the public, so that 
all going on within could be seen, and yet 
separated from the outward crowd by blocks 
of stone forming a line of inclosure. That 
public places of assembly and justice were 
held in circular inclosures, we have evidence 
from Homer himself, and as his evidence 
takes us back to the period when Mycenz 
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existed, his descriptions are of value as bear- 
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ing on this point. The close position of this 


inclosure to the Lion Gateway, it may be re- 
marked, is an additional reason for accept- 
ing this view of the matter. It was at a 
very primitive period, when the king or 
chief sat in the gate to administer justice ; 
and later, when the court had to be extend- 
ed, its judicial duties were still performed in 
this open public way. We may suppose 
that the nearest open space within the gate 
would be selected, and the lower terrace of 
the Acropolis overlooking the city is exactly 
suited to the purpose. 

It was within this circle that the tombs 
were discovered by Dr Schliemann which 
yielded such a harvest of ancient treasure. 
From these specimens of ancient art the 
explorer insists, with his usual enthusiasm, 
upon the reality which belongs to everything 
which Homer describes in relation to Troy, 
and that we are now having revealed what 
the poet was familiar with when he wrote; 
for the modern theory that the story of the 
Iliad is nothing more than a myth finds no 
lodgment in his mind. Professor Ernst 
Curtius, the German archeologist, who has 
been at Olympia, charged with the direction 
of excavation there by the German Govern- 
ment, is not satisfied with Dr. Schliemann’s 
view of his rgsults, but acknowledges him- 
self to be puzzled about their true history. 

The illustration represents the ruin of 
the entrance to what is named the Tomb 
or Treasury of Atreus, which has been one 
of the objective points of Dr. Schliemann’s 
researches. Much of the masonry of this 
remarkable monument of the past is still in 
good condition, showing how substantially 
those old Greeks built when they aimed at 
permanency. The doorway is a simple 
arch, over which is the triangular opening 
made for the purpose of relieving the lintel 
from weight. This introduces the visitor 
to a doomed hall forty-seven by fifty feet. 
Adjoining this hall is a smaller apartment 
excavated in the solid rock. 

' Near the Treasury of Atreus is the 
“Tomb of Agamemnon,” or Second Treas- 
ury, where Dr. Schliemann discovered many 
interesting relics. It is also termed the 
Tomb of Cassandra. It is constructed in 
a style very similar to the Treasury of 
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Atreus, but is not as well preserved. Other 
monuments possessing much interest to the 
antiquary lie in the neighborhood, but the 
absence of any inscriptions leaves the pur- 
pose for which they were constructed a 
matter of conjecture. 

The objects found by Dr. Schliemann 
have been forwarded to England and placed 
in charge of the National Bank. They have 





been placed under the care of that institu- 
tion for safety, and will remain there in the 
strong room till a suitable museum can be 
provided, where they will all be labeled, and 
exposed, in proper cases, for the pleasure 
and instruction of the public. Dr. Schlie- 
mann is said to have expended over three 
hundred thousand dollars of his private for- 
tune already in these laborious researches. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 
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BE WHAT 


M ANY years ago, when lucifer matches 
were yet unknown, and the tinder- 
box, with its flint and steel, formed the only 
domestic instrument for obtaining a light, 


a little old man used to walk about in one 
of the suburbs of London holding in his 
hand a fan-shaped bunch of matches, made, 
as usual, in those days, of splinters of resin- 
ous pine wood tipped with brimstone. He 
never offered his goods, except by a silent 
gesture, nor did he make them an excuse 
for asking charity, as many others were in 
the habit of doing. The good-natured serv- 
ant girls who saw him pass their windows 
would run up from the area with a smile 
and a halfpenny, and call out, “ Master, 
some timber;” but they never spoke of 
Matches, “ Timber, madam ?”’ the old man 
would say; “yes, madam;” and with a 
grave face and a courteous bow would take 
their money and supply their want. It was 
reported that the old gentleman had seen 
better days ; perhaps he had at some former 
time dealt in pine logs, and carried on busi- 
hess on a large scale; now he called himself 
a “small timber merchant,” and if any one 
addressed him as the “ matchman,” or asked 
him for a half-pennyworth of brimstones, he 
would take no notice of the speaker, but 
turn away in disgust, as if it were impossi- 
ble for him to have any dealings with such 
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acustomer. Of course the poor old man 
was crazy, and those who knew him hu- 
mored and pitied him. But how many peo- 
ple are there in these days crazy after the 
same fashion, without being aware of it 
themselves or suspected of it by their neigh- 
bors! How common it is for men, and 
women too, to represent themselves as 
something greater or of more importance 
than they really are! 

The small tradesman carrying on busi- 
ness in some by-lane calls himself a mer- 
chant, his shop an emporium, his back kitch- 
en a warehouse, and his cellar a depot ; the 
bricklayer or carpenter is a contractor; the 
hairdresser is a professor ; the wig-maker is 
an artist in hair; and the milkman, a pur- 
veyor; while the dressmaker presides over 
the mysteries of her art in a magasin des 
modes. The same spirit shows itself here 
and there among all classes. In answer to 
an advertisement for a hospital-matron a 
“ lady-superior” offers herself ; and if a mis- 
tress is wanted for an infant-school, applica- 
tions are made, not always grammatically 
expressed, for the post of “ governess.” A 
father brings his daughter to the house of a 
lady who has been inquiring for a house- 
maid. She wears an imitation fur jacket, 
imitation gold earrings, and an imitation 
chignon, or plait, made of cotton or hemp 
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by some new patent process of this imitation 
age, with a curious bunch of gauze, feathers, 
tibbons, grapes, and flowers, hung on be- 
hind by way of a bonnet; her hands are 
encased in lavender-colored kid gloves, and 
she carries a light parasol in her land, 
though the day is overcast, and an umbrella 
would be much more to the purpose. 


of the house enters the room ; and her fa- 
ther, who is proud of her appearance and 
manners, introduces her with the appropri- 
ate words, “ This is the young lady, ma’am, 
as is open to an engagement for your situ- 
ation.” The owner of the house, who has 
no intention of resigning her situation, but 
only wants a housemaid, declines the appli- 
cation. 

There are pretensions of a worse kind 
than this. A well-educated youth, for in- 
stance, leaves school and is placed in an 
office or under articles, with a view to his 
future profession. His fellow-clerks or fellow- 
students appear to him by their costumes 
and conversation to be “ great swells.” He 
does not wish to be thought inferior to 
them, and very soon learns to imitate their 
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makes an imitation bow when the mistress | 
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style and adopt their manners. He hears 
them talking largely of their parentage, of 
their exploits and their extravagances ; and 
he wishes to be thought as rich, as gay, and 
as reckless as the best (or worst) of them, 
If they smoke, he must do the same; if they 
drink, he will drink with them ; if they be- 
have like heathens and talk disgracefully 
and vilely, he affects to admire their conduct 
and to enjoy their conversation. All this 
may at first be very much against his better 
instincts, but he fears to be ridiculed ; and, 
in a word, would rather be accepted for 
what he is not, and ought not to be, than be 
esteemed for what he is. 

Every kind of pretense is bad: to pretend 
to be better than we are, is hypocrisy ; to 
pretend to be greater than we are, is vanity 
and folly; but to pretend to be worse than 
we are, for the sake of winning favor with 
those whose favor is not worth having, is at 
once the worst and silliest pretense of all. 
Whatever a man’s position or calling may 
be, if it be a thing to be ashamed of, let him 
abandon it; but if it be not wrong or dis- 
graceful in itself, let him never be ashamed 
of it.— Sunday at Home. 





THE WOMAN-HEART. 


— can not help being hearts, or 
women’s hearts from being women’s 
hearts. Not that all hearts are women’s 
hearts, or that all women’s hearts are alike. 
The heart that most of all others can not 
help being what it is, is the woman-heart. It 
can not help reaching itself out with longing 
for love and sympathy, can not help loving 
something or somebody, can not help its own 
tenderness, and can not help quivering when 
hurt over and over by the same hand, and 
that the hand of one for which it has bled 
and suffered, ached and denied itself over 
and over, without stinting or grudging. It 
pay forgive a great deal; it may laugh 
- off a great many wrongs, but it must 
sometimes rebel by virtue of its own good- 
ness. The love which is so strong in the 
elements of love is also strong in the ele- 
ments of passion, and its strength unsatis- 
fied by the proper exercise can not always 





be hurled back upon itself, and it must either 
break the heart by the burden of its weight, 
or break forth in its wrath and wounded 
sensitiveness and speak its mind sometimes. 
Give the woman-heart its due; draw it out 
of itself and give it some return for the 
wealth that is in it, and see what a fond, 
brave heart you will find it. Give it husks 
for food and starve it till its strength can no 
longer keep itself within itself, and is it to 
blame if it bursts out and sweeps its fury 
over you more merciless in its rush than a 
torrent or a hurricane? The very fact of 
its bursting forth is the more proof of its 
fullness. It is hard for the tender, quivering 
sense to writhe and ache within itself forever; 
and when tortured into bursting through 
the very agony of long endurance, and every 
nerve has wept itself into the last stage of 
exhaustion, under one’s eyes, could not that 
one afford to spare it a repetition of the same 
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long irritation, and the same quivering agony 
of the same nerves? Could not one afford 
to remember that it is the same woman and 
the same heart, and save it a long succession 
of galling sorrows to culminate in the same 
way? Could not one spare it the weakness 
and the anguish, the suffering and the prema- 
ture age which comes from overwrought 
feelings which it can not help possessing? 
Could not all its weight of fondness, all its 
patience and long-suffering be rewarded with 
some small pittance of its kind, instead of 
forcing its good all backward and its bad 
all forward, when the worst of its badness 
is only goodness if met in the simple spirit 
of justice? Would it not be well to remem- 
ber that hearts are hearts, and need to be 
treated as hearts? Also: would it not be 
well to bear in mind that the woman-heart, 
so sensitively organized, has wants and needs, 
and that the woman-life has cravings beyond 
a shelter, a crust of bread, and life-long 
drudgery? Give it the greatest possible lati- 
tude and the woman-life must be cramped 
in many things. A woman cax not be an in- 
dependent mortal ; try her best, she can not. 
She has pride of feeling and independence 
which she likes respected, but they must 
all break down in sorrow if people who are 
nearest to her heart will that they shall. Is 
it fair to force her to this misery? She has 
little bird-like, cooing, home-ways, and can 
be very happy with love and a little besides, 
if let alone. 

She must be made something of. She can 
not bear slight upon slight her whole life 
without some show of resentment. The 
deeper her feeling, the more difficult will it 
be for her tobear. She may bear the longer, 
but the pain to her is what the shallow can 
know nothing of. When her feelings have 
been tortured into an anguish ‘so terrible 
that every nerve writhes with a visible, in- 
effaceable agony, should not the footprints 
remind one to save her from the same there- 
after? From childhood to youth, from youth 
to womanhood and onward, I have seen the 
most womanly of girl and woman-hearts 
tortured and tormented thus ; willfully, coid- 
ly, cruelly, and each time more cruelly than 
the last, and in as frequent succession as 





possible; and the more frequent, the better 
to the torturers. Can not people learn that 
the woman-heart is a thing to be sometimes 
humored, appreciated, and sometimes to 
have its way? Can not people learn ever to 
see how deeply a woman can feel? Must 
they always drive the most affectionate of 
hearts to bitterness and madness? Are not 
the deep sacrifices of woman enough of 
recompense for a little attention, a little 
consultation of her wishes, a little deference 
sometimes to her views? Was she born to 
be an underling, and stay at home and wash 
dishes always, or does she not, through the 
nature of her womanhood, accept the home 
position from views of the exaltedness of her 
sacrifice and the ennoblement of her duties ? 
It is because she zs a woman that a woman 
wishes to remain a woman, enjoy the shelter 
of home, love and be loved. It is not in- 
feriority of intellect. If it were, she might 
accept slight and wrong calmly from know- 
ing not her rights. 

The true man never forgets or fails to see 
these rights. Neither does he wait to hear 
them asserted or force her pride to aching 
because she shrinks, from pleading them. 
He thinks for her. He does not always ad- 
vertise a favor to her as a mountain. He 
makes her think the acceptance of it will be 
a favor to himself. He does not make her 
beg for favors and never grant them, but 
thinks for her and does them without the ask- 
ing. If inadvertence leads him once amiss, 
he will not go on all his life making the 
same blunder. He has sense and tact, and 
if he can not see that he has done wrong, 
he will not be ashamed to ask wherein he 
has erred or wounded, and make the proper 
amends so far as he can. There are some 
griefs that leave their indelible traces, and it 
is the repetition of these that eats away the 
sweetness and beauty of life. According to 
the theory that hearts can not help being 
hearts, I suppose that non-hearts can not 
help being non-hearts, and this may he the 
reason why so many with hearts are called 


| to suffer so acutely. Persons who can feel 


themselves are likely to know that others 
can feel. True manhood is likely to feel for 
true womanhood. MADGE MAPLE 
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THE LESSON 


“Ol green and fresh, and ever cheerful grass, 
That lines the path I pass— 
Less cheerful I, alas !— 
Why should you look so bright?” 
One to me said, who, looking through a glass, 
Saw not the world aright. 


“The place the God of Nature gave, I fill 
According to His will 
Beside this babbling rill, 
Where you so often sigh, 
In valley low, or on the rounded hill,” 
I slowly made reply. 


“T creep along the winding river’s bank— 
The steep and dangerous bank— 
Where never flocks have drank. 
Yet I, in safety, go 
Down the rough cliff, and on the margin dank 
All silently [ grow. 


“* And on the highest peak, where man ne’er trod, 
From out the icy sod— 
Where dwarf shrubs o’cr me nod— 


OF THE GRASS. 


I shoot my hardy spears ; 
On trackless wastes forever known to God 
At times my leaf appears. 


“But when his stern and biting frosts are sent, 
I wither in content— 
My glory being spent ; 
For summer sun and dew, 
Warm winds and floods, all in their season sent, 
That glory. will renew. 


‘* And yet, behold, a higher life than mine, 
O, weary one, is thine ; 
Why should you so repine 
At fortune’s brooding face— 
Formed in the image of the One Divine, 
And favored by His grace ?”’ 


I know not how my silent speech he knew ; 
But to the distant blue, 
His eyes from me he drew, 
Sustained his earnest look— 
“T will, undaunted, still the right pursue ;” 
Then left the rippling brook. 
MARIE 8. LADD. 








WILLIAM H. 


PRESIDENT OF N. Y. CENTRAL 


_ above portrait is not taken in the 

best manner to show the strength of 
the character of the original; the head is 
too much elevated and thrown back, which 
makes the forehead not only seem retreat- 
ing, but relatively much smaller in the pic- 
ture than would have been the case if the 
head had been straightened up so that all 
parts of the face and forehead would have 
been at relatively the same distance from 
Nevertheless this is an inter- 
esting subject to study. The temperament 
is predominantly mental-vital ; the former 
giving fineness, intensity, and clearness, and 
the latter giving health, strength, vigor, en- 
durance, and laying the foundation for long 
life. He has descended from two most re- 
markable people. His mother, in her way, 
was quite as remarkable as Commodore 
Vanderbilt, his father. 


the camera. 


He inherits enough 


VANDERBILT, 
AND HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


from each parent to make his characteristics 
a harmonious blending of both. His moth- 
er was a very superior woman. She had 
great sagacity and forethought, remarkable 
prudence and economy, and that intuitive 
sense of truth which qualified her to do the 
right thing at the right time and in the right 
way. The father was impulsive, headstrong, 
dashing, daring, persistent, thorough, ex- 
tremely individual, and independent in spir- 
it; a man who could not consent to be 
dictated to or governed ; refrained from 
partnership ; owned everything he touched ; 
and when he undertook the management of 
the great railroads, it was in consideration 
of his being the leading spirit and acting 
without a master. Notwithstanding this 
great strength of determination on the part 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt, he listened to his 
wife. He knew her thoroughly. He re- 
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membered that in his early years, when he 
had sorely needed a considerable sum of 
money to enable him to pay for a vessel 
whose purchase would be greatly to his ad- 
vantage, she had advised him to buy it, and, 
to his astonishment, gave him two thousand 
dollars, which she had saved, and which 











vious to birth. Education does much to 
bring out and refine inherited powers, but 
no amount of polish will give an even and 
solid surface to coarse chestnut or hem- 
lock timber, and no amount of intellectual 
training will change a person who is con- 
stitutionally coarse, flabby, and weak into 


ita 











enabled him to complete the purchase and 
go on his way prosperously. 

We believe thoroughly in hereditary de- 
scent ; that all the greatness which individ- 
uals manifest is derivable from a happy 
combination of qualities in the parents with 


favoring circumstances and influences pre- 





a man of vigor, refinement, power, and 
endurance. 

The subject before us resembles his father 
strikingly in many respects, At the same 
time we see a modification of expression 
and form which must have been derived 
from the mother, and we feel confident that 
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in so far as he resembles his mother, it is 
an improvement to his character and con- 
stitution. The Commodore inherited large- 
ly from his mother’s side ; consequently the 
feminine, intuitive spirit strongly marked his 
character and talent. It tended to give 
him that readiness of decision and that cer- 
tainty of being correct which does not come 
from the slow, logical method which distin- 
guishes the masculine mind. William H. 
thus takes on both the masculine and femi- 
nine elements by inheriting from the father. 
He gets from that direction courage, force, 
will-power, unswerving determination, and 
also much that is intuitive, sensitive, and 
susceptible. By inheriting from his own 
mother, who, we judge, inherited largely 
from her father, he gets similar elements of 
strength, and also a practical, intuitive sense 
of truth which belonged to his mother, thus 
braiding and blending the four elements 
derived from his masculine mother and his 
feminine father. By this we do not mean 
that the mother was grossly masculine, or 
that the father was weakly feminine; but 
we do mean that he who is fortunate enough 
to inherit his mother’s intuitions and sym- 
pathetical sensibilities is largely more a man 
than he who acquires solely from the father 
the dry logic and the laborious energy that 
If the reader will 
take into account, then, this combination of 
quality and tendency, talent and disposition, 
he will be able to understand the following 
inferences: First, that the subject is very 
clear-headed; that he knows for himself, 
and seeks to find out truth in such a way as 
to be able to act without advice or external 
influence. 


belong to the masculine. 


He seeks what other people 
know as the material out of which to form 
his own judgment; but like his father, he 
does not accept dictation. 
ory which enables him to hold his knowl- 
edge and carry it, as it were, in solution, so 


He has a mem- 





that all he has ever known he knows now, 
Like one who winds up a ball of yarn, he 
carries his facts and knowledge with him so 
that it may be unwound and brought into 
He is known for criti- 
He 
reads the stranger promptly, and knows 


use at any moment. 
cism as well as for quick observation. 


how to select men for their right positions. 
His mind is more ready in forming judg- 
ments than is common, and whoever offers 
him facts on which to base a judgment, 
must talk to the point and hurry through 
their recital, or he shows impatience. 
He has the power of combination and or- 
derly action. He would appreciate ma- 
chinery and the combinations of affairs so 
as to make everything flow smoothly and 
harmoniously. He is not led away by im- 
agination. He dislikes people who tell 
great stories or spin long yarns; he wants 
the facts, and he can make the inferences 
He is more 
cautious than his father; is guarded, pru- 
dent, painstaking, and will look after de- 


tails very sharply. 


and draw the conclusions. 


He is energetic, cour- 
ageous, very Positive, and very headstrong, 
but more cautious in the adopting of plans 
and purposes than many; yet persistent, and 
remarkably executive in carrying out his will. 
If he had been carefully educated he would 
have succeeded well in literature. He has 
good natural language, power to express 
clearly and vigorously whatever thought he 
wishes to put forth. He has respect for age 
and talent, and would be tender toward 
the aged and inclined to pet the young. 

He is ambitious to be approved; cares 
more for public sentiment than his father 
did, and is more influenced by the good and 
ill opinions of the people. 
as much so as the father, and those who 
oppose him will think him absolutely obsti- 
nate. He has strong affections ; his friend- 
ship is steady and constant; he is fond of 


He is firm—quite 
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home and society; and under favorable 
conditions would show a great deal of per- 
sonal magnetism in the direction of friend- 
liness and cordial social sympathy. 

He is not a copyist; likes to do things 
according to his own pattern, and would 
feel annoyed if it seemed necessary for him 
to imitate others. He is a natural econo- 
mist ; careful to use everything in a prudent 
way, and guards against loss and damage 
in all he does. But he is not penny wise 
and pound foolish ; spends his money freely 
where it will bring proper return, but he 
will not go into rash and hazardous specu- 
lations. He wants a sound basis for all he 
undertakes, and on that sound basis he 
pushes steadily, persistently, and constantly 
toward the desired end. He is capable of 
conciliating those who oppose him, but he 
does it more from friendliness and good- 
nature than from any feeling of weakness in 
his cause. He seeks to see the end from 
the beginning before he attempts an enter- 
prise; and once settled upon its prosecu- 
tion, he presses onward with just as much 
strength and speed as the case will safely 
bear. We predict for him in his great field 
of labor a success equal to that attained by 
his father, carrying with him the elements 


of safer and more popular administration. 


William H. Vanderbilt, eldest son of the 
late Cornelius Vanderbilt, was born at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, May 8, 1821. His 
early life was characterized by much of the 
energy and industry which had distinguish- 
ed his father. He was sent to the Gram- 
mar School of Columbia College, where he 
acquired the requisite knowledge for a busi- 
ness life, 

To his youthful mind, however, his fa- 
ther’s example was a perpetual incentive to 
strike out for himself, and he eagerly looked 
forward to an early beginning of these ef- 
forts. At the age of eighteen, he entered 
the house of Drew, Robinson & Co., of 








Wall Street, where, as a clerk, he soon won 
the confidence of the firm, then known as 
one of the strongest operators in stocks in 
the street. 

At the end of two years Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
diligence had impaired his health, and he 
determined to try his hand at farming. 

Leaving the office where he had the op- 
portunity to become a partner in the firm at 
the early age of twenty-one, he grappled 
with the responsibilities and difficulties of 
cultivating an unimproved farm. He had 
no previous education or experience in agri- 
cultural methods, but he set boldly to work, 
and “from early morn to dewy eve ”’ labor- 
ed in his fields, never permitting others to 
do more than himself. The first seventy- 
five acres subdued and cultivated, he ex- 
tended his labors until, in a few years, he 
had three hundred and fifty acres in fine and 
profitable condition on Staten Island. The 
wastes and barrens were transformed into a 
garden, and yielded to the owner a good 
income. 

He was subsequently appointed to the 
Receivership of the Staten Island Railroad 
Company, which had become loaded with 
debts and embarrassments, and in this posi- 
tion he evidenced the talents which have 
made him one of the first railroad men on 
the continent. In two years he had paid 
off the claims against the Staten Island 
Company, connected it with New York by an 
independent ferry, and placed it upon a sub- 
stantial financial basis. The stockholders 
then pressed upon him the Presidency of 
the company, which he resigned when called 
to Europe to attend upon his dying brother, 
George. 

On his return, he entered again upon a 
busy career. In 1864 he was elected Vice- 
President of the New York and Harlem 
Railroad Company, and the following year, 
of the Hudson River Railroad Company. 
From this time forward his life has been 
part of the railway history of the country. 
At once the confidant and son of the Com- 
modore, he became the able assistant 
through whom the comprehensive plans of 
that master-mind were carried into quick 
and successful execution. 

In 1869 the Central and Hudson River 
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Companies were consolidated through the 
instrumentality of Commodore Vanderbilt, 
creating a new corporation of unrivalled 
wealth and power, and Mr. William H,. Van- 
derbilt was named in the articles of consol- 
idation its Vice-President and Executive 
Officer. 

Mr. Vanderbilt was married, in the year 
1841, to Miss Kissam, of New York. His 
railway cares and interests have never 
weaned Mr. Vanderbilt from his early love 
of agriculture. He still manages his farm, 
and has always remained, practically as well 
as theoretically, a farmer. It is there he 
goes for recreation and change of work. 
He has constantly extended his personal 
culture, and developed especially a natural 
taste for art. In his mansion on Fifth Ave- 
nue are to be found many works of art which 
attest his judgment and taste. 

“ Billy,” as his father always called him, 
inherited by will the bulk of his father’s es- 





tate, which consists mainly in railroad prop- 
erty, the Commodore, doubtless, regarding 
him as capable of administering it with the 
sagacity essential to its security and en- 
largement. 

He has succeeded to the Presidency of 
the roads long under the late Commodore's 
control, and is Vice-President of several 
others in the West and South. In his man- 
ners he is warm and genial ; liberal in his 
charities and hospitable in his social dispo- 
sition. That he is not in sympathy with 
the drinking habits of people would appear 
from an incident published in the New 
York Evening Post, which was substan- 
tially this: The lessee of an eating-house 
owned by the railway company had been 
paying six thousand dollars a year for it. 
One day Mr. Vanderbilt said to him: “If 
you will give up your bar—stop the sale of 
liquor—I will reduce the rent to $1,500.” 
The offer was accepted. 





> 


MY AUNT PENELOPE. 


HE was an awful woman. Not awful 
{ in any of the senses in which girls use 
‘that comprehensive word. She was truly 


awful. Not “ sweet and awful,” either, but 
just awful. 

She was awe-inspiring ! 

I was named for her, but was humanely 
called Nellie, to her infinite disgust. My 
gentle and submissive mother would, with- 
out a doubt, have yielded to her demands 
and burdened my babyhood with the length 
and breadth of the heirloom, but I had big 
brothers! So my god-mother had to con- 
tent herself with having the “ right name ”’ 
given me by the minister on christening 
day, when my defenseless bald head bobbed 
above a pile of muslins and. tucks and em- 
broidery (which I could much better ap- 
preciate now than then), and with strictly 
calling me by it herself, on all occasions, 
and, after I grew up, on some very trying 
occasions, too. 

Aunt Penelope did not live with us. If 
she did, I would not have dared, to this day, 
I presume, to call my life my own; such a 
power as that woman held over me! How 





she acquired it I never knew. She always 
had it since I was susceptible to any influ- 
ence at all. 

She was a stone wall of positiveness ! She 
had her opinions! I never referred but one 
subject to her decision that she did not set- 
tle. That was—ghosts ! Aunt Penelope was 
of the earth, earthy ; she did not seek to di- 
vine the ethereal mysteries of the spirit 
world. 

Her expressions and sentiments always had 
the effect of evil magic on me. They were 
generally averse to mine, and consisted in 
bare assertions, without a shadow of argu- 
ment or reason, but were dealt out so posi- 
tively and emphatically, that no appeal of 
mine, however eloquently addressed to rea- 
son, ever seemed to make the slightest im- 
pression on her granite mind. This was 
what troubled me, worried me, vexed me; | 
had my own opinions, and I couldn’t help it; 
she had hers, and I couldn’t help that either. 
My arguments seemed like a child’s prattle 
in the presence of her positive knowledge. 

She rarely liked anybody. When she did, 
it was sure to be some one I hated. I was 
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afraid, always, to commend any one, in her 
presence, for I so much dreaded the imputa- 
tion of bad judgment which her withering 
epithets or black silence were sure to imply. 

Her daughter and myself, though good 
friends, went in entirely different sets, or 
rather, she rarely went in any set, while I 
mixed freely in such society as the rural 
community afforded, and made the best of 
things in a truly philosophic style. But I 
could not rise to the table-land of indiffer- 
ence to my aunt’s sneers. Brave it as I 
might, I could not allude, in Aunt Penelope’s 
presence, to having spent an evening with 
a young associate whom she had seen fit to 
“taboo,” without an awful sinking of my 
self-esteem. I knew that she was mentally 
weighing me in the same balance in which 
she had found my friend wanting, and I 
sometimes actually wondered if she consid- 
ered me a'respectable girl. I thought if she 
did, I might consider myself highly favored, 
for she certainly did not honor many of the 
girls with that opinion. 

And yet, with these absurd facts before 
me, I could not throw off the influence of 
her prejudices. They clogged me in every 
independent movement I tried to make, 
They haunted me like an army of hobgob- 
lins. I kept fighting bravely, valiantly, 
against what I called my cowardice, and 
though I gained some puny victories over 
myself, I was never able to deprive my aunt 
of one of her opinions. And the hobgoblins 
remained. 

However, the unhealthful influence im- 
posed upon my sensitive growth brought 
some recompense. I ground my weapons 
on Aunt Penelope’s caustic scissors, I raised 
my bump of Combativeness an inch or so, 
and the only reason left for my failing to 
cleanse the Augean Stables of my awful rela- 
tive’s understanding was that I was not 
Hercules. Alexander could sniffle because 
there were no,more worlds for him to con- 
quer. He had merely taken men into his 
calculations when he bragged about having 
conquered a world. I'd like for him to come 
back and have a tilt with Aunt Penelope ! 


‘He'd be sure to take cold and go back to his 


grave sniffling and disgusted. 
I am naturally ambitious. I have often 





indulged day-dreams of rising in my might 
and doing some great thing for the cause of 
humanity and a greater thing for myself. 
In fine, to lecture! But I never hinted it to 
Aunt Penelope. She informed me long ago 
that she wanted nothing to do with “lady lec- 
turers,” “there wasn’t a nice woman among 
them!” Considering the fact that she had 
never seen or heard one, and knew nobody 
who had, except friends to their cause, I 
thought this a most remarkable piece of in- 
tuitive knowledge. But it had its absurd 
weight with me, nevertheless. 

Aunt Penelope was an awful woman. She 
is yet. I may be gifted with genius suffi- 
cient to turn the world inside out, and make 
it all over again, but I doubt if I ever do 
anything of the kind. Whether I was erected 
for the purpose of lecturing, preaching, or 
legislating, I rest in hope that in the last 
great day, when the Judge of the earth shall 
call for my excuse, He, who made all kinds 
of people, will pass me on, when I trem- 
blingly falter— Aunt Penelope.” 

MINNIE MYRTLE, 





“WHAT OF THAT?” 


“Tired! Well, what of that? 
Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease, 
Fluttering the rose leaves scattered by the brecze? 
Come, rouse thee! work while it is called to-day ! 
Coward, arise! go forth upon thy way! 


“Lonely! And what of that? 
Some must be lonely ! ’tis not given to all 
To feel a heart responsive rise and fall, 
To blend another life into its own. 
Work may be done in loneliness. Work on. 


“Dark! Well, and what of that? 
Didst fondly dréawi the sun would never set ? 
Dost fear to lose thy way? Take courage yet! 
Learn thou to walk by faith and not by sight ; 
Thy steps will guided be, and guided right. 


“Hard! Well, what of that? 
Didst fancy life one summer holiday, 
With lessons none to learn, and naught but play ? 
Go, get thee to thy task ! Conquer or die! 
It must be learned! Learn it, then, patiently. 


“No help? Nay, ‘tis not so! 
Though human help be far, thy God is nigh, 
Who feeds the ravens, hears His children’s cry. 
He’s near thee, wheresoe’er thy footsteps roam, 
And He will guide thee, light thee, help thee 
home.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A CONSTITUTIONAL DISCUSSION, 


— was grave discussion in Judge 
Templeton’s parlor one day soon after 
Thanksgiving had been duly celebrated. 
The New Yorkers were about to return 
home. Reynolds had fully determined to 
cast in his lot with the Association, and 
Anthony was half persuaded to do the 
same. They both wanted to get a thorough 
understanding of the Constitution of the 
Society. 

There were present at this time the Judge, 
the Pastor, the Judge’s wife, and the two 
young ladies. 

“ We have endeavored,” said the Judge, 
to make our legislation very simple, but very 
explicit. 1 will ask Miss Edith here to read 
this our original and only Constitution in 
her. lucid manner; and then we can talk 
about it. We have not found it necessary 
as yet to amend the document, as all needed 
additions on minor matters have been put 
in the by-laws.” 

Miss Edith read as follows, while Anthony 
looked at her and her subject apparently 
from a severely philosophical and critical 
point of view, and Reynolds looked at Alice 
in a way that said: 


“ It seems as if this world was made 
For only you and me.” 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


PEACEMAKER GRANGE. 


ARTICLE I.—TITLE. 


SECTION 1. This Association 
called “‘ The Peacemaker Grange.’ 


ARTICLE II,.—OBJECTS., 

SECTION 1. Its general objects shall be 
to obtain for its members all the spiritual, 
moral, and physical benefits derivable from 
the intimate association and codperation of 
a large number of persons in all relations of 
life. 

SEC. 2. From a business point of view 
the objects are to establish: The unitar 
household, codperative labor, joint-stoc 
property, association of families, mutual 
guaranties, honors according to usefulness, 


shall be 


equitable distribution of profits, integral ed- 
ucation, unity of interest. 


ARTICLE III.—PRINCIPLES. 

SECTION 1. While aiming to be strictly 
eclectic in its fundamental principles, choos- 
ing the best from the moral codes of all times 
and nations, the Society demands as a con- 
venient and generally satisfactory test of 
eligibility to membership, that candidates 
shall declare their acceptance, as rules of life 
and action, of the Ten Commandments of 
Moses and the Nine Beatitudes of Jesus 
(Matt. v. I-12), as commonly interpreted ; 
or they shall at least express their willing- 
ness to conform to the spirit of “ self-con- 
trol” inculcated in the former, and of “ self- 
sacrifice” in the latter. 

SEC. 2. All disputes of members shall be 
settled by arbitration within the Society. 


ARTICLE IV.—MEMBERSHIP. 


SECTION 1. The Society shall consist of 
Full and Probationary members. No per- 
son is to become a full member without the 
unanimous consent of the existing full mem- 
bers. 

SEC. 2. To entitle any one to be voted 
for as a probationary member, such person 
shall subscribe and pay for one share of the 
capital stock, and the amount so paid shall 
be refunded in case the applicant is rejected. 
Probation shall last six months; but during 
the first six months the-Council may admit 
persons at once to full membership. 

SEC. 3. Members on probation shall re- 
ceive the same remuneration for work as 
full members, but shall have no interest or 
voice in the annual distribution of surplus 
profits or in the management of affairs. 


ARTICLE V.—-MANAGEMENT. 

SECTION 1. The management shall be 
vested conjointly in two bodies—one self- 
perpetuating, called “The Council.” The 
other shall consist of the usual officials of a 
joint stock company, a President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer, Recording Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary, and an Executive 
Committee of twenty-one members, to be 
composed of the above officers, and sixteen 
other members. Seven shall constitute a 
quorum of this committee. 


SEC. 2. Other officers and committees, 
heads of industrial, educational, financial, 
and commercial departments, may be ap- 
pointed as shall be provided im the by-laws. 
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ARTICLE VI.—THE COUNCIL. 


SECTION 1. This body shall consist of the 
original committee issuing the “call,” with 
such members as they shall from time to 
time add to their numbers unanimously. 
Six months after the Society settles on a 
domain, all members of the Council who 
have not become resident members of the 
Society shall be retired to the position of 
“honorary” members of the Council (with- 
out votes) until such time as they shall be- 
come resident members of the Society. 

SEC. 2. The Council shall not originate 
any laws or movements, but shall simply 
have a veto power over the legislation and 
general lines of action of the Society. Its 
decisions to be effective, must be unanimous. 
The rules given below concerning meetings 
and duties of officers and members shall not 
govern the Council as such. 


ARTICLE VII.—DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

SECTION 1. The duties of the elective 
officers provided for in Art. v., Sec. 1, shall 
be such as usually pertain to those officers, 
and such as the by-laws provide. 


SEC. 2. The subordinate officers provided 
for in Art. v., Sec. 2, shall discharge such 
duties as the by-laws prescribe, under the 
direction and supervision of the Executive 
Committee. 

SEC. 3. All violations of the Constitution 
and by-laws by members shall be taken cog- 
nizance of by the Executive Committee, and 
such remedial action taken as the by-laws 
provide. 


SEC. 4. Security bonds of financial and 
commercial officers shall be taken, and such 
checks and balances provided to prevent 
fraud and mal-administration as may be in 
accordance with provisions to be contained 
in the by laws. 

ARTICLE VIII.—PROPERTY, STOCK, 
BONDS, ETC. 

SECTION 1. The capital stock of the As- 
sociation shall be the value of the personal 
and real estate, limited only by the law of 
the State, or by special charter, should a 
charter be granted by the State. 

SEC. 2. The property shall be held by 
trustees for the Association, until it shall be 
constituted a legal corporation, by organiza- 
tion under a special charter or general act 
of the State as may be found practicable 
and needful; and there shall be due provi- 
sion for the perpetuity of the trust. 

_ Sec. 3. The capital stock shall be divided 
into shares of five hundred dollars, each 
member to hold one, and only one share. 

SEC. 4. If stock subscriptions shall not be 
found sufficient to furnish means, bonds of 
the Association shall be issued to any per- 





son, in sums of one hundred dollars and one 
thousand dollars, bearing interest at five - 
cent. with yearly installment coupons of five 
per cent. of principal, each coupon bearing 
interest to the Society at five per cent. to 
the time of the payment of principal. These 
bonds are to state on their face the specific 
purpose for which they are issued, whether 
for purchase of real estate or for the means 
of inaugurating industries. The things pur- 
chased by them are to become the Lay oc f 
of the Association when the bonds are paid, 
which will be in about thirty years by the 
payment of interest alone. Purchasers of 
the bonds to the amount of one thousand 
dollars shall be entitled to the economies and 
social privileges.of the Association. The 
income from them will be, about equal to a 
“life interest” in their amounts. 


ARTICLE IX.—PRODUCTION AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 

SECTION 1. At present the payment for 
each branch of labor shall be made month- 
ly, at current rates for similar work outside, 
whether by the day or piece, less deductions 
for the following purposes : 


a. A percentage to a guarantee fund suf- 
ficient for the support of members who from 
any cause have been unable to support 
themselves —aged, sick, and unfortunate 
persons. 

6. A percentage to an insurance fund to 
reimburse the Association for possible losses 
from the action of the elements. This fund 
to accumulate until it amounts to a sum 
equal to the value of all the buildings and 
other perishable property. 

cA pe for school, library, read- 
ing-room and all other expenses for the 
common benefit. 


SEC. 2. The balance of the gross product, 
after deducting the above items, shall be 
divided on the annual settlement day among 
the shareholders, in proportion to the amount 
of their earnings, except in years when the 
members agree to forego dividends in order 
to enhance the value of the aggregate 
property. 

SEC. 3. The dividends provided to be 
awarded in Sec. 2, may be paid in subsist- 
ence, in the currency of the country, in cur- 
rency current in the Association, or in the 
above bonds, as the recipient may elect. 


ARTICLE X.—ANNUAL AND SPECIAL 
MEETINGS, 


SECTION 1. Annual meetings for the elec- 
tion of officers and for the transaction of 
business shall be held on the second Tues- 
day of January in each year. 

SEC. 2. Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the Executive Committee, 
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and it shall be their duty to call special 
meetings, on receiving a written requisition 
signed by at least seven members. The 
call for special meetings shall state the ob- 
ject of meeting, and no other business shall 
be considered than such as is mentioned in 
the call. 

ARTICLE XI.—ELECTIONS AND QUALIFI- 

CATION OF VOTERS. 


SECTION 1. Elections shall be by ballot, 
and a majority shall elect. 


SEc. 2. None but members shall be vot- 
ers, and each shall be entitled to one vote. 
ARTICLE XII.—MISCELLANEOUS, 


SECTION 1. Shares shall be issued and 
transferred in the usual manner. 


SEC. 2. Members desirous to sell their 
shares of stock in the Association, at a price 
then current, shall first offer the same to the 
Executive Committee, for the Association, 
and the option shall continue thirty days. 


SEc. 3. The Executive Committee may 
rent to individuals and firms, such portions 
of the property of the Association as it has 
no use for, and lease sites for residences, 
under such restrictions and limitations as 
are provided for in the by-laws. 

SEc. 4. Freedom of religious belief and 
worship is guaranteed to all members. 


SEC. 5. The Constitution may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the Association, 
with the concurrence of the Council, notice 
of the amendment having been posted for 
ninety days on the bulletin boards of the 
Association, prior to the vote being taken. 


“ Section 1, Article 11.,” said Judge Tem- 
pleton, “is both simple and comprehensive. 
In Section 2 we have a sort of Fourierite 
programme ; and all said and done, there is 
no one to compare with Fourier for plotting 
out the external machinery of scientific liv- 
ing. In the internal, spiritual machinery he 
is not so clear. One strange thing is, that 
in spite of such very explicit statements, 
people of intelligence and education, who 
have read about these things all their lives, 
persist in calling Fourier a Communist, 
whereas he only asks for joint-stock pro- 
prietorship.” 

“I see,” said Anthony, who was holding 
a copy of the Constitution in his hand, *‘ that 
Article I11., concerning ‘ Principles,’ is very 
carefully prepared. The hasty critic would 
say, at first glance, that you presented a 
religious test. But close examination shows 
that your test is only a moral one ; as you 





simply call for the sfzrzt of the Decalogue 
and Beatitudes.” 

“Yes,” said the Judge, “I did not see so 
plainly as the Pastor how necessary such a 
specific statement of our moral position was, 
I was inclined to say, as have many others 
since, Why refer to the Decalogue, when 
our whole system of United States laws is 
ostensibly founded upon that code? The 
Pastor said ; ‘ You are technically right; but 
few realize the fact, and it should be put 
continually before the people. They espe- 
cially who undertake integral association 
must have a very plain understanding as to 
the basic elements of the morality which 
they are undertaking to uphold. This Dec- 
alogue and Beatitudes test will be an Ithu- 
riel’s spear, to bring into their true inward 
shape people who might otherwise appear 
suitable for the association.’ ” 

The Pastor had been sitting by the win- 
dow, gazing out over the domain in an ab- 
stracted way during the reading of the Con- 
stitution. His habitual air was that of 
brooding, tender, prayerful solicitude and 
watchfulness. Seldom can one find a per- 
son who can say as truthfully, with Wesley: 
“‘ The principal business of my life is prayer.” 
He seemed ever like Moses on the Mount, 
who could see plainly that when his hands 
were no longer lifted in prayer for Israel, 
then the Amalekites prevailed, and the tide 
of battle turned against the chosen people. 
Yet his prayer was not the empty mumbling 
of “ pater and ave;” but such as Plato de- 
scribes: “The ardent turning of the soul 
toward God, not to ask any particular good 
—but good itself, the universal supreme 
good.” He seemed to feel that it specially 
devolved upon him to keep himself, as the 
chief spiritual bulwark, pumped so full of 
heavenly power that the “gates of hell” 
could not prevail against the Society—that 
the attacks of all devils incarnate and oth- 
ers would be repulsed. In a very large sense 
he bore the sins and sorrows of the whole 
community. While seemingly often simply 
musing, no Wall Street broker at the “ morn- 
ing call” of the Stock Board was more 
strictly ‘‘ attentive to business.” The great 
battles of the Society were being fought 
out in his soul, which, while apparently 
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calm, was in a tempest of conflicting emo- 
tions. 

He now said : “‘ Well, we found our moral 
test an Ithuriel’s spear. How many there 
were who talked the glittering generalities 
of morality and reform, like angels, until we 
asked them to express a willingness. to be 
governed by the spirit of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice so definitely expressed in the 
Decalogue and the Beatitudes, Then how 
plainly they showed that they needed a gen- 
uine ‘ regeneration,’ and that the ‘natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit.’ ” 

“ But do you really consider,” said An- 
thony, “that such a commandment as that 
about Sabbath-keeping is binding on us 
moderns ?”’ 

“T think it is a very good general rule to 
abstain from labor one day in seven, Among 
those nominally Christian nations, where 
the poor are ground down to the lowest pay 
that will support life, it has given the la- 
borer that much relief from the oppression 
of the cruel taskmaster; and the religious 
observances of the day have been very useful. 
But we are as careful as was Christ himself 
not to fetter any one by enforced observance 
of the day. In short, as you have seen, our 
demand is only for acquiescence in the spzrz¢ 
of those laws and precepts.” 

“I see by Article Iv., Section 1, that you 
have not a profound respect for the wisdom 
of the majority. You require a unanimous 
vote to admit a person to membership.” 

“You are right,” said the Judge, “about 
our appreciation of majority rule. We 
wished to make our movement as little ex- 
perimental as possible, and so made a pro- 
found study of the existing successful asso- 
ciations before we began. We found certain 
lines of agreement among them. All were 
communistic. All are apparently graded— 
having, at least, full and probationary mem- 
bers. A new-comer is not immediately eli- 
gible to a new position. All are under two 
styles of officials—religious and secular—the 
religious having the most power. As far as 
appears, a mere majority in favor of a per- 
son or measure will not insure his or its ac- 
ceptance in any of the societies. They are 
all for ‘perfect peace,’ and can not brook 
the squabbles of majorities and minorities— 
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will not move in any direction without ap- 
parent unanimous consent. This is a reg- 
ulation of the each and every one—the 
Amana, Economy, Zoar, Shaker, Oneida, 
and even the Bracton. With such a rule in 
force, no one can complain of results, and 
say, ‘I told you so,’ We have imitated 
them in all important particulars, except 
Communism.” 

“T like Article 111., Section 2,” said Rey- 
nolds, looking over at his friend’s copy of 
the Constitution. ‘‘ We have an Arbitration 
Committee in the New York Board of 
Brokers, and it saves a great deal of trouble 
and expense.” 

“It is very valuable,” said the Judge. 
“ The Constitutions of all the societies men- 
tioned that touch upon that subject demand 
that disputes shall be so settled.” 

“There must have been strong opposi- 
tion in some quarters to the Self-perpetuat- 
ing Council,”’ said Anthony. 

“Not so much as you would suppose. 
Such a number of our oldest and most ex- 
perienced members had seen so many prom- 
ising societies ruined by an unwise majority, 
that they were quite ready to attempt ‘ gov- 
ernment by the best,’ or at least the granting 
of this veto power to a council that would 
naturally be composed of the wisest mem- 
bers.” 

“I see,”’ said Reynolds, “that Article vii. 
speaks of a charter as not yet obtained. I 
think I have understood that you are now 
working under a charter.” 

** Yes, we obtained a special charter from 
the Legislature. You know that our private 
property would otherwise be liable for the 
debts of the Socitty.” 

“ Your Constitution is full of curiosities to 
a Wall Street man,” continued Reynolds. 
“For instance, the high-priced shares, of 
which a member can own only one. [In or- 
dinary business we make cheap shares and 
let a member own as many as he pleases.” 

“You understand, of course,” said An- 
thony, “that this provision was intended to 
preserve the equality of the members, as 
much as possible, without actually adopting 
Communism.” 

“You will observe also,” said the Judge, 
“that nothing is said about paying interest 
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on these shares. None is paid upon them. 
This settles the usury question, as far as 
shares are concerned, and also prevents the 
shares remaining long in the hands of any 
but workers; as according to Article Ix., 
Section 2, dividends are only paid to ‘ share- 
holders in proportion to their earnings.’ ” 
“I must say, however,” broke in Rey- 
nolds, “as a level-headed business-man, 
that your double-back-action coupon bond, 
as described in Article vuitt., Section 4, 
‘takes down’ anything I have met in that 
line. It seems like a grand conglomeration 
of the Wall Street ‘ put-and-call, spread-and- 
straddle’ business. I fear that you, too, have 
your ‘ heathen-Chinee ways that are dark.’” 
“No, don’t rail against the bonds,” said 
the Judge, smiling benignly. “They area 
pet invention of mine, though I confess they 
were suggested by a hint I got from Da- 
boll’s Arithmetic. Our straightforward Pas- 
tor here shook his head at them at first ; 
but I soon convinced him that they were 
the most equitable bonds ever inyented ; 
and instead of having anything of Wall 
Street hocus - pocus, ‘ head - I - win - tail - you- 
lose’ about them, or a grand compromise 
measure, and a stepping-stone toward no 
interest at all—a means for substituting 
truer relations between work and wealth. 
I do not wonder that this bond is bewilder- 
ing to a man from Wall Street—that phan- 
tasmagoria built upon the delusion that 
‘the many were born ready saddled and 
bridled that the few may ride,’ as Jefferson 
said they are not. A Wall Street man bor- 
rows one thousand dollars from another 
and says: ‘I expect, of course, to pay you, 
say one hundred dollars a year, for the use 
of this money, and finally return it to you 
unused!’ This is a paradox, an ‘Irish bull,’ 
that does not suit the Peacemaker Grange. 
When it borrows one thousand dollars of a 
man, it says: ‘We want this money for ac- 
tual use at once. If you would rather be 
twenty or thirty years using it, we can be 
mutually helpful without either losing any- 
thing. We will pay you back five per cent. 
of it at the end of each year, and call it in- 
terest. But mind you, until this transaction 
is finally settled between us, while we will 
pay you interest for what we have belonging 





to you, you must pay us interest on what you 
have belonging to us.’” 

“*OIC,’” said Reynolds, with a comical 
look. “That is a new view; that the in- 
terest a man pays is a loan to the other 
party, on which interest must in turn be 
paid; and thus after a term of years the 
two find themselves square. Don’t I think 
I see you borrowing money on Wall Street 
on those terms!” 

“We did not wish to present any special 
attractions to capital. The experiment re- 
sulted just as we expected. The young and 
vigorous workers bought shares of stock, 
worked hard, and enjoyed dividends in pro- 
portion to their earnings ; while those hav- 
ing some property, but through age or other 
causes unable to earn much, and outside 
sympathizers advanced in years, bought the 
bonds and became our annuitants.” 

“I see,” said Anthony, “that you are 
Communistic in your care of the aged, sick, 
and unfortunate.” 

“ All civilized communities pretend to be. 
The difference is that no one who is obliged 
to rely upon our guarantee fund has any 
sense of being in an alms-house, They are 
not confined to one building, nor do they 
take their meals separate from the rest. 
They are allowed to choose and shift their 
rooms—within the cheaper suites, of course 
--and restaurant checks are given to them, 
with which they pay for their meals like the 
rest. They have the use of all the public 
rooms. There is generally no need that 
their dependence should be known, even to 
their intimates. Very seldom have any 
abused this provision we make for the un- 
fortunates. While duly grateful also, they 
show no sense of degradation. They fecl 
that they have done their best; and that 
the privileges accorded them by their more 
fortunate associates are no greater than they 
have a right to expect from their fellow- 
creatures,” 

“You deal very kindly, certainly, with 
your poor,” said Reynolds. “And now 
about the Insurance Fund. I know that 
some strong firms insure themselves ; but it 
seems to me that you could hadly dare, at 
first, to trust to your own insurance of these 
great unitary buildings.” 
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“We have not yet,” replied the Judge, 
“given up dependence upon outside fire in- 
surance on this main building. All the rest 
we insure ourselves. We have even had 
some large donations to the insurance fund, 
by friends who dislike to see us apparently 
throwing away so much annually to the city 
companies. By the way, you should see a 
fire drill in this building, when every able- 
bodied man flies to his place upon the strik- 
ing of the general alarm upon the great 
bell. There are even signals for ‘ calling 
up the reserve’ of women and large chil- 
dren, in a great emergency.” 

“I notice again,” said Reynolds, who 
found the business aspects of the Constitu- 
tion for the moment even more interesting 
than the blue eyes of Miss Alice, “ that you 
have the Rochdale style of division of prof- 
its, according to earnings, which is very 
just ; but have you found the members will- 
ing any year to forego dividends in order to 
enhance the aggregate value of the prop- 
erty?” 

“Yes, this has been done in two years. 
It was necessary, however, for some wealthy 
members to make advances to the poorer 
ones,” 

“We have already become familiar with 
your Peacemaker paper currency, and found 
it very convenient,”’ said Wall Street again ; 





“and find it at par, not only in the Com- 
munity, but all around the country, as far as 
Washington, Richmond, and Petersburg.” 

“The accursed policy of our rulers,” said 
the Judge, with a flame of wrath in his usu- 
ally placid face, “is doing more to destroy 
the country by pushing toward specie basis 
than in any other way. I could join a cru- 
sade of street-preaching against this enor- 
mity. Our private paper money would not 
be needed if it had not been for the McCul- 
lough policy of contraction.” 

“ You are right,” said Reynolds. “I came 
here full of the money-monopoly ideas of 
Wall Street, but I now consider specie basis 
‘a relic of barbarism,’ and hard money 
only needed for occasional international ex- 
changes.” 

“ All the rest of your Constitution—your 
items about meetings, elections, sale of 
stock, and lease of properties—we under- 
stand,” said Anthony. “ Let me ask, finally, 
if it is not true that your Executive Commit- 
tee has been replaced by the chiefs of ‘ series’ 
of ‘ groups’ in Fourierite style ?” 

“Yes, that was the’ original intention, 
and it works admirably ; is the highest style 
of Democracy, and makes the interference 
of the Council very seldom necessary.” 

} SAMUEL LEAVITT. 
( To be continued.) 





PREACHING WITH A SHOVEL. 


i was a dreary winter evening, and 
the sofa with her book in her lap, just in the | 
middle of a most delightful story. The | 
boys were playing in the corner, and now | 
and then she caught a scrap of their talk. 
Rob was putting his locomotive together, 
and Fred was arranging an orphan asylum 
with his alphabet blocks. Twenty-seven or- 
phans were ranged about the carpet ; some 
of them in bed, some eating soup out of 
Laura’s china dishes, one desperate fellow 
in solitary confinement behind the door, 
and a long row learning to read from bits 
of newspaper. 

So, presently the orphan asylum was turn- 





| little acrobats stood on their heads, walked 
Laura was snuggled up in a corner of on their hands, turned somersaults, and 


| performed all manner of wonderful feats. 
Then they were al} convicts in State Prison, 
/and Rob came and preached them a ser- 
mon. This was the sermon: 

“ My brothren”— 

“People in jail aren’t drothren, 
Laura, looking up from her book. 

“ Oh, yes, they are,” said Rob; “ broth- 
ren is just a kind of preach word and means 
everybody but the minister. My brothren, 
folks ought to be good, and not steal things, 
and quarrel, and get angry. When you-be- 
gin to be bad, you can’t tell how bad you 
may get to be. The minister knows of a 


said 


ed into a gymnasium, where twenty-seven | boy that begun by wouldn’t let his brother 
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take his skates when he didn’t need ’em at 
all himself, and he grew up so’t he set a 
house afire.” 

“Is that ¢rue, Robby?” asked Fred with 
very big eyes. 

“Course not; that’s a ‘lustration. Ser- 
mons are true, and ‘lustrations are just to 
make you understand ’em. Now, my broth- 
ren, you mustn’t steal, or do any more bad 
things, cause you can’t do it any way, and 
if you try to get out, they'll shoot you.” 

The convicts now marched back to their 
cells under the sofa. Rob lay upon the car- 
pet, with his arms under his head, and said, 
very slowly, “‘ When I am a man, I shall be 
a minister.” 

“I thought you were going to be an en- 
gineer,” said Laura. 

“Well, p’raps I shall. Cars don’t run on 
Sunday, and | could think up my sermons 
all the week, and then go and preach ‘em.” 

“Qh, you can’t make sermons just think- 
ing them up on an engine,” said Laura 
positively ; “‘ you have to do ’em ina study 
with books and writing.” 

“TI could,” persisted Rob; “I shall say 
my sermons like Mr. Challis, and I know 
lots of texts.” 

Laura looked at papa, who was, smiling 
at them over the top of his paper, and ask- 
ed, doubtfully, “Could he, papa?”’ 

“ I suppose he could,” said papa. 

“ But | thought ministers had to be just 
ministers, and not part something else.” 

“I know of a boy,” said papa, “who 
preaches first-rate sermons, and he does a 
great many other things — goes to school, 
brings in wood, takes care of a horse.” 

“ Me, papa?” asked Rob. 

Papa laughed, and shook his head. 

“He preaches them to the people on the 
street ; he preached one to me to-night.” 

“Oh!” said Laura, and Rob sat straight 
up and looked at papa. 

“ He preaches them with a shovel.” 

Rob laughed heartily at this, and Laura 
looked more puzzled than ever. Fred came 
and leaned his arms on his papa’s knee. 

“ How, papa,”’ he asked, “‘ how could any- 
body preach with a shovel?” 

“T'll tell you,” said papa. “ All through 
this month of snowy weather there has been 
one hundred feet on Beech Street of clear, 








clean sidewalk. No matter how early I go 
down town, it is always the same—clean to 
the very edge of the walk. People pick 
their way through the slush, or wade 
through the drifts, or follow the narrow, 
crooked path the rest of the way; but 
when they come to this place, they stamp 
their feet, and stand up straight, and draw 
a long breath. The boy that keeps that 
sidewalk clean preaches with his shovel. It 
is a sermon on doing your work well, and 
not shirking; a sermon on doing things 
promptly without delaying; a sermon on 
sticking to things day after day without 
wearying; a sermon on doing your own 
part without waiting for other people to do 
theirs.” 

“ Maybe a man does it,” said Rob. 

“No, it is a boy; I have seen him at it. I 
saw him one day when it was snowing very 
fast, and I said: ‘Why do you clean your 

walk now? it will soon be as bad as ever.’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ said he, ‘ but this snow will be 
out of the way. I can brush it off now 
easily, but when it is trampled down it 
makes hard work.’ I call that a first-rate 
sermon, and every one who does his work 
in his very best way preaches a sermon to 
all around him.” 

The bell rang, and somebody called 
apa away, but Rob kept thinking of the 
ittle crooked, uneven path he had made to 
the barn and wel], and what a stingy little 
pile of kindlings he had split for the kitchen, 
and he made up his mind he would try and 
preach a sermon with the shovel the next day. 

Laura saw that her mother had laid aside 
her own book to show some pictures to 
little Nell. 

“That’s what mamma is always doing,” 
she thought, “ preaching sermons about 
loving other people better than yourself ; 
I guess I’ll preach one about ‘ Do unto 
others,’ and Laura left her story and 
amused her little sister until her blue eyes 
were too sleepy even for smiles. 

The next day Rob widened his path and 
shoveled it clear down to the firm ground, 
and then he called Fred to admire it. 

“It’s nice,” said Fred; ‘‘I guess it’s as 
nice as that sermon boy could make. 

“’Spose’n we go and shovel a path for 
Mrs. Ranney.” 

“Come on,” said Rob ; “ that'll be a ser- 
mon about—about—I wonder about what ?’ 

“Being kind,” said Fred; “ but I don't 
know what the text for it is, unless its 
*‘ Love one another.’” : 

“That's a pretty good text,” said Rob; 
“ that fits to most anything good.” 

EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
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THOUGHTS ON JUVENILE EDUCATION. 


MILES’ Life of Thos. Edward, the Scot- 
tish naturalist, is one of the most inter- 
esting of the many interesting biographies 
tha. have emanated from the pen of this 
deservedly popular writer. To the student 
of human nature it is in an especial manner 
valuable. Not only does it teach the lesson 


that to the man of determination and will, 
animated with a pure and passionate love 
for his calling, are most all things possible, 
but it further illustrates how great need 
there is for the promulgation of those teach- 
ings which find a capable vehicle of expres- 
sion through the columns of the AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Edward was 
a born naturalist; and yet who recognized 
his abilities, especially at that time when 
there should have been given to them the 
greatest play of cultivation? Did his par- 
ents recognize them? No. Did his teach- 
ers observe the natural bent of their pupil’s 
mind? No. Did any of those with whom 
he came in contact in his youthful days ncte 
that in this rough, uncouth lad nestled tal- 
ents that should in after years mark him as 
one of the greatest of living naturalists ? 
Neither pareéat or teacher or friend seemed 
to be cognizant of what to every phrenolo- 
gist at least would have proven an unmis- 
takable fact. 

At a remarkably early age the innate 
qualities of the child’s mind seem to have 
displayed themselves. “When only four 
months old he leaped from his mother’s 
arms to catch some flies buzzing in the win- 
dow.” So soon as he was able to toddle 
around the door of his home, he anxiously 
began to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
ducks, hens, and fowls of his father’s barn- 
yard. When about four years of age the 
family removed to Aberdeen. The boy was 





happy. The scenery and natural advan- 
tages of this Scottish city were his delight. 
Each day he is found making his way to the 
Inches, there to form the friendship of any 
living creature that could be found. “ The 
boy used daily to play at these places, and 
brought home with him his ‘venomous 
beasts,’ as the neighbors cailed them. At 
first they consisted for the most part of tad- 
poles, beetles, snails, frogs, sticklebacks, 
and small green crabs (the young of the 
carcinus mcenas) ; but as he grew older, he 
brought home horse-leeches, asks (newts), 
young rats, field mice, house mice, hedge- 
hogs, moles, birds, and birds’ nests of vari- 
ous kinds.” At home, at school, or at work, 
the same passion held sway in his bosom. 
He had been sent to three different schools, 
but was dismissed from each because of his 
irregular habits, and more particularly on 
account of the “venomous beasts” he per- 
sisted in bringing with him. Despite every 
drawback, however, he persevered in what 
was to him a labor of love, until we find 
him eventually recognized by the leading 
naturalists of Britain, and elected an. asso- 
ciate of the British Linnzean Society. 

It is not our purpose, however, in the 
present page to trace in biographical order 
the many interesting incidents that have 
marked the character of this remarkable 
man. This we may do at another time. 
We aim simply, yet forcibly, to point out 
from the few facts here narrated the impor- 
tance of teacher, of parent, of every one 
obtaining as thorough knowledge as possi- 
ble of the nature and characteristics of their 
“ own kind.” 

A boy of the turn of mind of Edward was 
not to be dealt with as one of a quiet, even, 
and pacific disposition. He was possessed 
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of special talents, which needed first to be 
recognized and then properly guided. But 


‘our land. All have their peculiarities of 
| temperament. 
we repeat : what treatment did they receive? | 


Parents or teachers can not 
hope to control these peculiarities unless 


The boy had been guilty one day of bring- | they have a proper knowledge of them. It 


ing home some of his venomous beasts: 
“He was expostulated with. His mother 
threw out all his horse-leeches, crabs, birds, 
and birds’ nests, and he was strictly forbid- 
den to bring such things into the house 
again. But it was of no use. The next 
time that he went out to play he brought 
home as many of his beasts as before. He 
was then threatened with corporal punish- 
ment; but that very night he brought in a 
nest of young rats. He was then flogged, 
but it did him no good. The disease, if it 
might be so called, was so firmly rooted in 
him as to be entirely beyond the power of 
outward appliances, And so it was found 
in the end.” 

Our biographer may with force write: 
‘the disease was firmly rooted in him.” A 
similar disease, though perhaps a different 
phase of it, has its hold upon every child in 





| was for this reason that Edward’s mother 


expostulated in vain, and teachers taught 
only to dismiss their pupil in disgust. They 
did not know the boy. 

The great mass of parents and of teachers 
still remain ignorant of the moods and 
whims, motives and faculties that govern 
the children over whom they are placed as 
guardians. Thousands of men are to-day 
holding positions in society for which they 
are totally unfitted, because when young, 
those faculties that should have received the 
greatest culture and care had been kept in 
the background through the ignorance of 
those whose place it was to guide them, be- 
cause when young the twig was not bent as 
nature had inclined it. Study as we will 
the other sciences, surely the study of man 
is after all the greatest science. 

J. S. ROBERTSON. 





THE WAR IN EUROPE. 
A GLIMPSE OF ITS CAUSES, 


HE absorbing topic of the day is the 
European war. It is not merely the 
spectacle of the Sclave arrayed in armed 
might against the Turk, which is so pro- 
foundly interesting to the civilized world, 
but the many social and political issues 
comprehended in the strife. Indeed, the 
real cause of this war is not a matter of last 
year or of ten years past, but of a thousand 
years or more ago, when the followers of 
Mohammed planted his implacable standard 
in the soil of Europe and endeavored to 
subdue the nations thereof. Then and in 
the centuries after was the cross uplifted to 
cheer the Roman, the Spaniard, the Frank, 
the German against the usurping Arab. 
To be sure, in some regions the policy of 
these early invaders was an improving one, 
introducing as it did a better form of relig- 
ion and morality than the heathenism which 
had previously existed there, as in Pelopon- 
nesus and the Caucasus. For nearly seven 
hundred years the Moorish wing of the Mo- 





hammedan faith had a firm place in Spain, 
disappearing fin4lly in the reign of the judi- 
cious and liberal Ferdinand and Isabella. 
But in the region bordering on the Euxine 
or Black Sea the Saracen so firmly intrench- 
ed himself that for centuries the splendor of 
his court was the theme of poets and novel- 
ists; and it was not until 1683, when the 
adventurous Sulieman was repulsed at Vi- 
enna by Sobieski, that Ottoman power 
commenced to decline in Europe. 

Mohammedanism, introduced by the 
sword, depended upon the sword for its 
propagation, and when its followers could 
no longer add conquest to conquest, its 
power began to wane. 

It was in 1709 that Russian and Turk 
met first in bloody contest, on the northern 
border of the Black Sea, and the latter found 
himself compelled to surrender, one by one, 
his possessions, until the Danube, the Eux- 
ine, and the mountains of Caucasus limited 
their northward reach. No sympathy, of 
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course, could exist between two people dif- 
fering so widely in racial type, religion, and 
political aim ; and when disagreement cul- 
minated in the Crimean war, only the inter- 
ference of France and England prevented 
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Russia from gaining control of the passage 
to the Mediterranean. 

The present war had its beginning in the 
revolt of Herzegovina in 1875, which was 
brought about by brutal exactions and per- 


secutions of Turkish officials in that Chris- 
tian province. The revolt commenced in 
July, and in a few months attained such 
proportions that efforts were made by the 
representatives of foreign powers, at Con- 


stantinople, to pacify the insurgent Herze- 
govinians with promises that the Ottoman 
Government would introduce such reforms 
in its provincial policy as would render it 
tolerable. At the same time Turkey was 








In keeping with her 





to make promises, but Herzegovina knew 
too well her practical disregard of promises 


autonomy in Europe. 
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quickly, would be likely to kindle a great | course for generations, Turkey was ready 


warned that this outbreak, if not suppressed 
European nations and destroy the Turkish 


contest which might involve the leading 
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to Christians whenever she deemed her in- 
terests likely to be promoted by such flagi- 
tiousness, and refused to trust her again. 
Then the provinces of Montenegro and 
Servia, which adjoin Herzegovina, became 
actively interested in that country’s struggle 
against Turkish misrule and oppression, be- 
ing themselves tributary to the Sultan, and 
commenced military operations both in be- 
half of Herzegovina and of themselves. 
Next, Bulgaria, bordering on Servia and the 
Danube, became the scene of insurrection, 
and there the Turks exhibited their hatred 
of the Christians in the most horrible ways. 
The atrocities which were committed upon 
defenseless non-combatants by the Bashi- 
bazouks beggar description, and have be- 
come too well known throughout Christen- 
dom to need particular mention here. The 
Bulgarian horrors aroused Europe, and dur- 
ing the remainder of the year 1876 vigorous 
efforts were made by the great Powers to 
unite upon a basis for the settlement of the 
troubles. The famous Berlin Note of May, 
1876, would probably have adjusted matters 
for a time had it not been for Fngland, 
whose representative refused to accede to 
all the propositions submitted to Turkey ; 
and that power feeling herself sustained by 
the prestige of Britain, refused to comply 
with them. The course of England in this 
affair has been characterized by Mr. Glad- 
stone as a serious blunder. Meanwhile 
Servia and Montenegro kept up their armed 


opposition to Turkish authority, but their’ 


operations did not prove effectual, either 
through weakness or imperfect organization, 
notwithstanding that large numbers of Rus- 
sians had joined the Servian standard. 
Servia at the close of the year had been 
worsted in the conflict, and Russia inter- 
vened to demand an armistice, and now 
Turkey found herself face to face again with 
her old enemy. An armistice was granted, 
and again the European powers sent their 
representatives to negotiate for thie settle- 
ment of this important phase of the Eastern 
question. This time they convened in Con- 
stantinople. The ultimatum which was 
agreed upon and submitted to the Porte 
embraced among its provisions the condi- 
tions: that the governors of the Christian 





provinces should be Christians; that they 
should be aided by a foreign gendarmerie 
not exceeding four thousand men ; and that 
the courts should be reorganized and the 
tax system reformed by an International 
Commission. This was at once and posi- 
tively rejected by Turkey, and the conference 
dissolved without a practical result. Yet 
another attempt at a solution of the difficul- 
ties was the “ protocol” of a féw months 
ago, which was signed by all the great 
Powers, but which, like the previous over- 
tures, was as recklessly spurned. Then 
followed Russia’s declaration of war. 

The Czar has avowed that it is not his 
intention to seize Constantinople and the 
Bosporus, but mainly to compel the stub- 
born Porte to concede all that the Chris- 
tians in the Turkish domain require for 
their comfort and prosperity—z. ¢., equal 
privileges with the Mohammedans ; but 
now that the war has been fully entered 
upon, it is impossible to predict the turn 
which affairs may take. The other nations 
are looking on with earnest eyes, England 
especially betraying a feverish anxiety with 
regard to the possible effect of Russian suc- 
cesses upon her Indian possessions. 

The engraving presents a part of the 
city of Constantinople, or Stamboul, as 
the “faithful” prefer to term it, with a 
view of the famous Golden Horn, one of 
the largest and finest harbors in the world. 
Constantinople is a large city with a popu- 
lation of near 1,000,000 souls. 

The map accompanying our sketch fur- 
nishes in outline the geographical relation 
of Russia to Turkey; and the reader whose 
perusal of the newspapers renders him fa- 
miliar with the progress of the conflict can 
locate the points on the east and west ot 
the Black Sea where the Russian armies 
are now maneuvering, and where the forces 
of the Sultan are busy in their efforts to re- 
pel the advance of their enemies. 

EDITOR. 
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RELIEF from the pain of a bee sting may 
be obtained by making a stiff paste of com- 
mon earth from the garden and binding on 
the part. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO OCEAN TRAVELERS. 


N a recent “ Letter,” Dr. Prime, editor 
of the Observer, gives some counsel to 
those contemplating a trip to Europe. A 
veteran traveler himself, Dr. Prime is cer- 
tainly competent to instruct those new to 
the business, and we have deemed it worth 
while to transfer to our pages some of his 
very practical hints, as follows: 
“ Your clothing will be just the same, for 
a tour in Europe, that you would provide for 
traveling in your own country. Cn shipboard 
you will be exposed to cold, and should be 
well provided with wraps and overcoats. 
You will be constantly in the midst of ladies 
and gentlemen, and will be dressed accord- 
ingly. Only those who take a pride in 
being rough and dirty, think that anything 
will do to wear at sea, and the more care- 
less they are of personal appearance, the 
more they will seem to be above the opin- 
ions of others. It is quite as easy to be 
comfortable, and at the same time decent, 
as it is-to defy the proprieties, and affect an 
independence that, after all, shows a want 
of manners, which the poet well says is a 
want of sense. A heavy shawl ora traveling 
rug may be had at little cost, and, put up 
with a strap, will be handy to have by night 
and day, on sea and land. Under-clothing 
should be warm, for the changes of situation, 
while one is traveling, are far more frequent 
than when one is about his daily duties at 
home; and, if you are well covered with 
flannels, you are less apt to take cold when 
the changes come. The soles of boots 
ought to be thick, and few persons under- 
stand how much more walking and stand- 
ing they can endure without foot-sores and 
weariness, with thick than with thin soles. 
Light overshoes ought to be always within 
reach, to be used only when the weather 
requires them, for the feet are better cared 
for without than with them. But wet feet 
are never to be allowed, if the traveler can 
get into his overshoes. The india-rubber 
goods are now so convenient, that it is easy 
for those who can endure them, to go with 
water-proof garments, but they are not 
wholesome, and are to be used only to pro- 
tect against the greater evil of a drenching. 





“As to the clothing to be worn abroad, 
it is only necessary to say that you will re- 
quire such as is worn in society, business, 
and travel at home. The manners and cus- 
toms of civilized life are substantially the 
same in Europe and America; and in the 
East the habits of civilization obtain in all 
the circles which you will enter. 

“Passports are not required except in 
Russia, but it is very well to be provided 
with one, as it is sometimes convenient to 
be identified. They may be procured 
through an agency in almost every large 
city, or by application to the Department 
of State at Washington. They have gone 
very much out of use, and with their aboli- 
tion goes one of the greatest annoyances to 
which travelers have been subjected. Cus- 
tom-houses are a greater nuisance, and it is 
well to avoid being made an agent for the 
transport of any goods on which the Gov- 
ernment imposes a duty. This is specially 
important on returning home. While the 
law imposes a tax on the goods you are 
bringing home for your own private use, as 
it does in many cases, let it be known just 
what you have, without any concealment, 
and take the corfsequences. 


“You will want to be well provided with 


money. If your journey is to be long, it is 
well to take ‘a letter of credit’ from some 
well-known banker here, which will be hon- 
ored in London or Paris; and this letter 
you will present to a banker in every city 
you visit, and draw, from time to time, such 
sums as you need. If you are to be absent 
only a few weeks or months, it is quite as 
convenient to obtain circular notes before 
you start, and these you can use anywhere, 
almost as readily as bank-notes at home. 
So much depends on the habits and tastes 
of the individual, it is quite impracticable to 
say how much money you will need. It is 
very easy for a clergyman to travel exten- 
tensively over Europe, being absent six 
months or a year, and not spend more than 
five dollars a day on an average. It is 
easier to spend eight or ten. A young man 
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who wishes to see much at small cost, can 
get over the Continent on two or three dol- 
lars a day. One good rule is to know what 
you are to pay before you take a room, or a 
coach, or anything else. Especially is this 
important in all countries, not excepting 
our own, when you are hiring horses. It is 
an unsolved mystery why the selling, or 
letting horse-flesh, is attended with a relax- 
ation of the reins of moral rectitude. That 
is a mild way of putting it, but I am afraid 
to express the idea in that Saxon form of 
speech which I cultivate generally. 

“Before you go abroad, put your affairs 
in good order, and make your will. Much 
of the profit and pleasure of foreign travel 
is lost by worry about things at home. Do 
as well as you can for yourself and others, 
and then be easy. No good comes of fret- 
ting, and, with the ocean between you and 
business, have faith in God and those to 
whom you have left your worldly cares. 

“Lay in, besides clothes and money, a 
good stock of patience. People who can 
not put up with things that are not to their 
minds, ought never to go away from home. 
Let them expend all their grumbling on the 
unhappy inmates of their own house. To 


fret at the weather, the ship, the dinner, the | 


servants; to be fault-finding in the cars 
and the inns and the streets, is to be miser- 
able and disagreeable. My typical grum- 
bler is the man who told me, in Italy, there 
was more Art in Illinois than in all Europe. 
And I repeat the advice: learn to take 
things as they come; put up with them any 
way; you will not reform the Continent on 
your first journey, and perhaps not in the 
second. But if you go to see and learn and 
enjoy, willing to ask and be told, and ready 
to be pleased with the novelty of things that 
are not such as you are accustomed to have, 
and perhaps not so good, you will find 
travel a delight, and will bring home stores 
uf pleasant memories to be a life-time joy.” 


> 





A JUSTICE ON THE LIQUOR BUSINESS. 
—It is rare—alas! so rare, that we are com- 
pelled to give it special consideration—that 
a minister of the law asserts in clear lan- 
guage the teachings of every-day experience 








and the precepts of Christian morality with 
respect to the liquor traffic. ~ 

Judge Pierce, of Philadelphia, recognizes 
his duty as an officer of justice, and on oc- 
casion characterizes that great blotch on 
civilization in appropriate terms. Not long 
since, viz., when the Grand Jury for the 
March Term of Court made their final pre- 
sentment, he thus spoke of rum and its in- 
flictions : 

“To look at the fruits of the liquor traffic, 
at least one-half of the police force of the 
city are employed day and night—say 600 
patrolmen at a cost of $50,000; half of the 
expenses of the County Prison; the House 
of Correction, $326,000; the expense of 
the Almshouse, etc., $250,000 ; the inciden- 
tal expenses, such as proportion of pay of 
the police magistrates, jurors, court officers, 
District Attorney’s office, etc., etc.; total, 
$1,200,000. This is a moderate estimate of 
what the traffic in liquor costs the city of 
Philadelphia in cash. Besides the direct 
expense to the city as a municipality, the 
cost to those who frequent and patronize 
these taverns is simply enormous. It is a 
moderate estimate that these 7,000 do an 
average business of $3,000 a year each, 
which gives us the enormous sum of $21,000- 
ooo ; and this useless wastefulness of money 
is largely borne by the working-classes. Is 
it a wonder that when hard times come there 
is so much suffering among that class of 
our citizens whose hard earnings are thus 
diverted from the savings institutions to in- 
dulgences which are destructive to both 
health and happiness? But this deplorable 
traffic comes freighted to us with greater 
burdens than those which affect material 
wealth. It brings in its train the broken 
health and squandered fortunes of thousands; 
the sighs and broken hearts of mothers, 
wives, sisters, and children ; ruined charac- 
ters and desolate homes; widows and or- 
phans, whose bitter tears are doubly bitter 
when they remember the causes of their 
desolation. Is it not a wonder, then, that 


as citizens having regard of our material in- 
terests, as men having a sympathy with our 
fellow-men, and as Christians having regard 
to the highest moral interests of our fellow- 
beings, we are so supine in our efforts to re- 
lieve us of this great evil?” 
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HOW TO TEACH. 


FACULTY OF 


"HE name of this faculty seems a 
sufficient suggestion of its function. 
Its office is to compare one thing or 
thought with another, to detect re- 
semblances and differences, conformity, 
divergence, relationship, similitude. 

Dr. Gall remarks that “Tune may 
compare different notes, Color contrast 
different shades, but Compaiisun may 
compare a tint and a note, a form and 
a color, which the other faculties by 
themselves could not accomplish.” 

Dr. Spurzheim says: “The great aim 
of this faculty seems to be to form ab- 
stract ideas, generalizations, and har- 
mony among the operations of the other 
faculties. Color compares colors with 
each other, and feels the harmony, but 
Comparison adapts color to the object 
which is represented ; it will reject lively 
colors to represent gloomy scenes. The 
laws of music are particular, and Tune 
compares tones, but Comparison judges 
of music according to the situation 
where it is executed. It blames dancing 
music in a church, and it is opposed to 
walking with fine clothes in the dirt. 
It feels the relation between the inferior 
and the superior feelings, and gives 
preference to the latter. It presup- 
poses, however, the a ‘tivity of the other 
faculties, and can not act upon them if 
they are inactive.” 

This explains why some persons have 
taste and good judgment in one case 
and not in another. Mr. Combe quotes 
Mr. Scott as saying: “This faculty 
compares things of the most opposite 
kind, draws analogies, and discovers re- 
semblances between them that are most 

* From “ How. to Teach, according to Tempera- 
ment and Mental Development; or, Phrenology In 


the School room and the Family."’ By Nelzgon Sizer. 
S. R. Wella & Ce, New York, Publishers. Price, by 


mail, $1.50. 





COMPARISON. 


unexpected and surprising. [t cem- 
pares a light seen afar off on a dark 
night to ‘a good deed shining in a 
naughty world ;’ it compares the king- 
dom of heaven with a grain of mustard- 
seed. The kind of resemblances which 
this faculty discovers are, perhaps, in no 
case direct resemblances, such as are 
produced by the observing powers, but 
relative resemblances ; or to speak more 
accurately, not relations between the 
objects themselves, but between their 
relations to other objects.” 

Those who are often using metaphors, 
parables, fables, and analogies will be 
found to have the organ in question 
largely developed. It is situated in the 
upper and middle part of the forehead, 
and when it is large, it gives a sharp 
and wedge-like appearance to that part 
of the head, and length from the open- 
ing of the ear to the location of the 
organ. It gives to the speaker or con- 
versationist a tendency to think pictori- 
ally and to ‘speak picturesquely. It 
leads one to make free use of symbols, 
and to draw illustrations from the whole 
natural and moral world. These com- 
parisons are sometimes very quaint. 
Mirthfulness may have its hand in the 
work. Tho caricaturist is greatly aided 
by this faculty in making resemblance 
enough between the picture and the 
original so that everybody shall know 
it, and difference enough so that every 
one shall laugh at it. 

Order and Comparison work together. 
It is the order of nature that certain 
fruits should grow on trees, and certain 
other things in the ground. When one 
sees a chestnut, if he has ever seen 
chestnuts grow in nature, he will in- 
stantly infer that the chestnut before 
him grew on a tree similar to that which 
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bore the chestnuts that he has seen 
growing. He would say the same of a 
grain of wheat or an earof corn. Indi- 
viduality, Form, Size, and Color would 
recognize the peculiarity of a given scale 
of a fish, and Comparison would enable 
one to know to what fish the scale be- 
longed. Professor Agassiz, being shown 
a fossil scale of a fish, drew the fish and 
put that particular scale where he in- 
ferred it must have belonged, and pub- 
lished the drawing. A year or two 
afterwards a complete fossil fish of the 
same species was found, and by com- 
paring the drawing and the complete 
fossil, it was found that in form, size, 
and in all the characteristics the critical 
professor had scarcely varied a line from 
the reality. 

Men who have this faculty strongly 
developed are critics. They make nice 
distinctions ; they argue sharply ; they 
compare one thing with another, intro- 
duce metaphors and similes, and thus 
bring the subject vividly to the compre- 
hension of the hearer. That wonderful 
parable of the sower, in which the king- 
dom of Heaven is likened unto one who 
went forth to sow, is a happy illustration 
of comparison. Some of the seed fell 
on good ground and brought forth fruit. 
Some fell on stony ground; some by 
the wayside, and some among thorns 
and brierg The explanation of this 
parable makes the subject exceedingly 
interesting and very appropriate, and 
the faculty in question recognizes it. 

Analogical reasoning comes from the 
faculty of Comparison, while that which 
is called abstract and philosophical 
is supposed to come from, or originate 
in, the faculty of Causality. 


CAUSALITY 
THE BASIS OF THE REASONING POWER. 


This faculty is located in the upper 
part of the forehead, outward from 


Comparison, and when large, it gives a 
peculiar squareness to that part of the 
forehead. Its name would seem to im- 
ply that it has to do with causes, seeks 
for causes, and appreciates them. When 
it meets with an effect it reaches back- 
ward to know the cause, or onward to 
calculate the effect or result. If a per- 
son in whom Causality is large, be 
placed in unusual circumstances, he 
instantly casts about to see what he 
shall do, and will invent methods of re- 
trieving himself. Causality invents 
plans, looks forward, anticipates the 
future, studies the philosophy of facts, 
and the relation of causes to effects, 

Superior inventors generally have 
Causality large, and they will sit ‘with 
their eyes shut and dream out wonder- 
ful results, but they may require a per- 
son with large perceptive organs and 
Constructiveness to reduce the theory 
or idea to practice. Causality compre- 
hends the principle, and Constructive- 
ness helps to work it out. Causality 
plans the means for making the tools 
for new uses, where none were existing; 
in short, Causality grades the road and 
lays the track, while the other faculties 
run the train. 

Among writers, the possession or de- 
ficiency of Causality will be marked in 
their productions. A man with Individ- 
uality, Eventuality, Language, and Com- 
parison, might be brilliant in narrative, 
_ but would be barren in the domain of 
| causes and philosophy. Another will 
| be dry, sound, theoretical, and give the 
| germinal thoughts, which are like seed- 
corn more than like the harvest. We 
have known some phrenologists with 
large Causality and moderate percep- 
tives, who were very dry in their lect- 
ures and examinations, but they were 
sound in their conclusions. If we may 
say it, there was no marrow under their 
tongues. 
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There are teachers who, with large 
reflective organs, brood over a subject 
and comprehend its length and breadth, 
but they can not utter it in such a way 
as to make it available to those of a 
different cast of mind. Their method 
of instruction to those who are not 
sharp in abstract studies, but strong in 
perception, is very much like feeding 
whole corn to little chickens. The ma- 
terial which composes the corn is just 
what they need, but it must be ground 
before they can get it down. Those 
who have the same philosophic cast of 
mind can understand abstract subjects ; 
they are like the full-grown fowl, able to 
swallow the whole corn. But the teacher, 
or the preacher, who would instruct a 
congregation, the old and the young, 
the cultured and uneducated, the theo- 
retical and practical, must learn to re- 
duce his philosophic depth of thought 
to familiar forms of statement; in short, 
must learn to grind his corn, and then 
it will be food alike for young and old. 

This faculty is supposed to give one 
the idea of the existence of God, on the 
principle that everything must have a 
cause; but another faculty gives the 
emotion of reverence, and though we 
can not look around us and see anything 
which is our superior, we have a yearn- 
ing sense of something above us, and 
the faculty of Causality seeks to appre- 
ciate the cause of light and wisdom as 
being one of creative and controlling 
power Causality comprehends the 
adaptation between a powerful and in- 
telligent cause and the results which the 
other faculties appreciate. Causality 
concludes that a Creator “must exist, 
and must possess the attributes which 
are evidently manifested in His works; 
and since all these attributes merit our 
respect and admiration, therefore He is 
the most legitimate object of our vener- 
ation and worship.” But he must have 





Veneration to give that direction to his 
reasoning powers. 

The teacher who has this organ large, 
or even fairly developed, will have 
abundant occasion to exercise it in the 
explaining of causes and reasons respect- 
ing the lessons under consideration. 
Parents find out that their children want 
to know who made this or that, what 
was the cause of this, and why it is so; 
in fact, many persons are driven to the 
wall by the intense questioning of their 
children, showing that Causality is act- 
ivein them, and that it demands reasons 
and explanations. So far as explana- 
tions can be made, children in the 
family and pupils in the school have a 
right to receive them, and we pity the 
teacher or the parent who is not able to 
answer most of the questions which are 
awakened in the minds of the pupils. 

Those in whom this faculty is strong 
will learn to remember things~ by the 
principles involved. They may not 
have remembered the facts, the details, 
the particulars, but the logic, the phi- 
losophy to which they point. It is like 
remembering: a rule in arithmetic, but 
not all the problems that come under it. 
He who can hold the rule in the mind 
can work the problems; and other 
knowledge is held also in this abstract 
state. It is like leaven, which is capa- 
ble of permeating the mass and repro- 
ducing itself forever. 


NATURAL LEADERS. 


When this organ is large, in connec- 
tion with those of the other intellectual 
faculties, we have those prominent indi- 
viduals who live in advance of their 
day, and who impress their greatness 
upon the coming generations. Not one 
man in fifty is remembered fifty years 
after he is dead; not one man in five 
hundred will be remembered a hundred 
years after he dies; but a few live 
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that realm of high mentality which en- 
ables them to become leaders «f thought 
and benefactors of the race, and their 
memory becomes more fresh and vivid 
as the recurring generations advance in 
wisdom and knowledge; and although, 
perhaps, we may count on our fingers 
the names of those who stand forth in 
the domain of scholarship and philos- 
ophy, who have been dead a thousand 
years, yet the appreciation and rever- 
ence of mankind for those “immortal 
names that wore not born to die” shall 
become more intense and profound as 
the ages roll on. 

Those who have to do with mere 
facts and things and never step out of 
the beaten path, or rise above the level 
of the common average, do nothing 
which gives them a claim upon the re- 
membrance and reverence of posterity, 
because they live in the realm of mere 


things that perish with the using. | 





Mind is immortal; morals are imperish- 
able; philosophy sits serene above the | 
strifes and tumults of the world; and | 
when men are moved by enduring | 
principles applicable alike to all genera- 
tions, mankind will not willingly, and 
could not if they would, permit their 
names to perish. 


HUMAN NATURE. 


Above the organ of Comparison, 
on each side of the center line of 
the head, is the location of an organ 
whose faculty seems to have a mid-way 
position between Intelligence and Senti- 


ment. It joins to Benevolence on the 
rear, and Comparison on the front. For- 
merly it was considered as belonging to 
Comparison, and sometimes to Benevo- 
lence, or as being divided between 
them. We recognize it as giving a 
knowledge of character, and an intui- 
tive sense of what men are. 





Those in whom the organ is well-de- 
veloped, and it is often more marked in 
women than in men, seem to read the 
stranger at a glance, and understand .- 
intuitively who are good and who are 
not, who may be trusted, who should be 
distrusted. It is a kind of criticism 
which seems to be related to Compari- 
son, and it also gives a sympathetic 
quality, or tendency, as if it belonged 
to Benevolence or worked with it; 
hence we say it seems to be the con- 
necting link between Sentiment and 
Intellection. 

It gives another quality than that of 
knowing abstractly what people are, 
namely, it seems to tell the adaptation, 
or the want of it, between us and others. 
Perhaps abstract knowledge of charac- 
ter would be sufficient to enable a person 
to appreciate whether there would be 
harmony between himself and the per- 
son he appreciates. The old Indian, 
who said he was glad that all men did 
not think alike, because if they did they 
would all want his squaw, expressed the 
feeling of preference which a person has 
for one who seems to be adapted to be 
his best friend. It is not all good peo- 
ple who are adapted to enjoy the society 
of each other, or to be proper compan- 
ions or business partners. 


QUEER PARTNERSHIPS WELL-ADAPTED. 


This faculty helps me to appreciate 
those who are harmonious with me, or 
with whom I may blend and co-operate; 
those who may serve me in some re- 
spects, and whom I may serve in other 
respects, so that a companionship or 
partnership may be desirable and profit- 
able to both. Men often relate them- 
selves to each other apparently by acci- 
dent. They are as unlike as they well 
can be, yet they seem to coalesce, 
each supplements the other’s strength 
and weakness, and thus they are adapt- 
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ed to be partners. We remember one 


instance. A gentleman of New York | 


came into our office for an examination. 
I wrote out his character in full, by 
dictating it to a short-hand reporter, 
and told him that he had so great a 
development of Cautiousness, and so 
much of the tendency to be philosophi- 
cal, and was further endowed with the 
Motive and Mental temperaments— 
having a dark complexion and a large 
head—that he would be known as a 
planner and a thinker, and more espec- 
ially as an exceedingly cautious, wary, 
careful, cool, forelooking man in busi- 
ness, and that he ought to relate him- 
self in business with a man of light 
hair, florid complexion, retreating fore- 
head, with a broad base of brain in the 
region of Destructiveness and Combat- 
iveness, and with moderate Cautious- 
ness; in short, one of the real wide- 
awake, go-ahead, energetic men; a man 
who would need the influence of all his 
watchful prudence, all his sagacious 
power of thought, and could wisely 
appropriate it and put it into prac- 
tical use. In the afternoon of the 
same day a man came in asking also for 
a written description of character. He 
really had just the qualities of a man we 
had described as a partner for the 
thoughtful, philosophic, cautious man in 
the morning ; and we remarked to him, 
that he ought to have one of the 
prudent, careful, dark-complexioned, 
square-headed men as a partner, who 
could plan, think, reason, lay out work, 
look ahead, and who would act as a 
kind of brake on his enthusiasm, regu- 
lating his course without stopping it. 
Then we added, that we had had that 
very day a man under our hands 
who would make just the right kind of 
a partner for him, and turning to our 
memorandum book, we gave him the 
name and address of the gentleman in 
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question. When the examination was 
concluded, he informed us that he was 
the partner of that man, and that the 
statement as to the kind of partner Mr. 
A. should have, had induced him to ask 
his partner, Mr. B., to come in and see 
what we would say of him. They work 
together harmoniously, though very un- 
like, each supplementing, or being the 
fit complement of the other, and the 
two together cover the whole ground. 


HARMONY BETTER THAN UNISON. 


The faculty of Human Nature, then, 
may enable a man to find in others, not 
perfection, but that which is needed; it 
may enable lemon-juice to find sugar, 
and vice versa, Men endowed with this 
faculty succeed better than others in the 
various walks of life. A man who is 
traveling to do business with merchants, 
if he be well-endowed generally and has 
large Human Nature, will read a man 
in walking five yards, and know whether 
to treat. him with respect and distant 
courtesy, or whether to walk up and 
offer the hand cordially and familiarly, 
and he will address a dozen men in as 
many different ways in a given day, and 
if he could have a companion to watch 
his methods, that friend would get con- 
fused, and would wonder why he be- 
came “all things to all men,” why he 
was grave, gay ; lively, sober ; deferen- 
tial, familiar; free and easy, or reticent, 
“ everything by turns and nothing long,” 
changing his manner to adapt it to the 
nature and character of each one he 
meets. Our answer is, that his knowl- 
edge of human character enables him to 
read his men, and further, to adapt 
himself to each man’s peculiar nature 
and disposition. A man who is in bank 
or store, or in a hotel or steamboat, or 
who is a conductor on a railway, and 
especially a teacher or lawyer, should 
be well-endowed with this faculty, and 
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if he have also a good knowledge of the | 


whole subject of Phrenology he will be 
able to comprehend men and make 
himself successful in whatever course of 
action reason and duty may require. 


AGREEABLENESS, 


Outward from the faculty of Human 
Nature, and just above Causality, is 
located the organ of Agreeableness, or 
us it has sometimes been called, Suavi- 
tiveness; and it is useful in aiding peo- 
ple to become mellow in their manners, 
leading them to seek words which are 
gentle, soothing, and kindly. Perhaps 
there is no nation which possesses this 
faculty, by nature, more strongly than 
the Irish, and they give it, with its 
manifestations, the title of “blarney,” 
and certain it is, that the roughest of 
them will sometimes express himself in 
amanner at once delicate, gentle, per- 
suasive, soothing, smooth, in short, 
agreeable. They seem to know which 
way the grain runs, and act accordingly. 
There is nothing deceptive, hypocritical, 
or wrong in its normal activity. A man 
who does not possess it will ask : “How 
long is it since we last met?” A man 
in whom it is large, will be likely to 
say: “When did I have the pleasure of 
seeing you last?” And that is a modest 
way, if it be true, of assuring a person 
that his Society and presence give 
pleasure, Some persons have a great 
deal more of this element than others, 
and it is shown in a thousand kindly 
ways where no word is spoken, and it is 
also shown in expression of face. Most 
of our readers will be likely to recall 
some person, neither learned, talented, 
wise, nor handsome, but who would 
make them feel easy and comfortable in 


his presence. On the other hand, some | 


have worth, integrity, talent, wisdom, 
and skill, yet their presence is a bore to 
us ; while one who is worthless in al- 





most every respect, will not seem to be 
in the way, but we are, on the whole, 
glad to have him come. 

One well endowed with this faculty 
not only makes himself acceptable and 
agreeable to others in his action toward 
them, but he has the power to take 
smoothly the rude jostlings and assaults 
of life. If one carelessly runs against 
him, or steps on his toes, he blandly 
begs pardon, as it were, for being in 
the way ; and this brings an apology, 
a kindly recognition, and perhaps 
friendship for life. Whereas justice 
and spirit might have uttered a sharp 
response, ruffled the temper of both, 
and awakened a mutual and life-long 
dislike. 

This faculty should be cultivated at 
home and at school. For it serves as a 
lubricator among people, rendering the 
hard attritions of life tolerable. When 
Lord Wellington, the man of iron reso- 
lution, was on his dying bed, his bland- 
ness and politeness, which bad become 
such a fixed fact in his strong nature, 
did not fail to show itself. A servant 
asked him if he would have a cup of 
tea, which it was his duty to give him, 
the duke replied : “ Yes, if you please,” 
and these were his last words. Lord 
Chesterfield, the most accomplished 
gentleman of his time, was taking tea 
with two elderly ladies who seldom went 
into societ , and who feared their man- 
ners w uld fall .elow the standard. 
They poured their tea into the saucer 
and drank from it, which Lord Chester- 
field with kindly address repeated, lest 
the more approved method should act 
as a mortifying rebuke to his venerable 
hostesses. A smooth and kindly man- 
ner sets everybody devising means to 
make one happy, and though one neither 
give service nor things of value, an 
obliging, gentle spirit opens to him 
every door, every purse, and every 
heart. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND 


HE idea that a high forehead is indis- 

pensable to intelligence is an old phren- 
ological notion, but one which is rapidly 
going out of vogue. There is a lady in 
Washington who became so thoroughly im- 
bued with this pretentious phrenological 
idea that she shaved her head to give it an 
intellectual appearance. But when it is 
considered that a great exposure of fore- 
head wy a bold and masculine appearance, 
and that from /rons (forehead) comes the 
word “‘effrontery,” it can readily be seen 
why the ancient poets and artists always 
gave their heroines a low forehead, which 
they considered a charming thing in wom- 
an. Horace praises Lycros for her ¢en- 
uis frons, and Shakespeare commends the 
same in the fair Portia. In man a high fore- 
head was, according to Phrenology, a strong 
indication of intelligence. But this is also 
a great mistake. Some of our most gifted 
men have had very low foreheads. Among 
our statesmen, Calhoun and Jackson had re- 
makably low foreheads, as also did John 
Randolph. Lowell, the poet, has a forehead 
not over two inches high, but no one will 
question his great ability and splendid tal- 
ents. Most of the ablest men in Congress 
at the present time have but moderate fore- 
heads, while many of them have very low 
ones. W. D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who 
is an acknowledged logician, and one of the 
finest debaters, has a forehead which can 
be covered by two fifty-cent currency notes. 
We might single out many others, but these 
will serve as sufficient examples to establish 
the fact that low foreheads are not to be 
sneezed at and looked upon as an indication 
that the possessor is anything but a brilliant 
and an able man, We can never tell by the 
looks of the frog how far the animal can 
leap. 

Mr. Editor: The above paragraph on 
“Phrenology and low foreheads” is from 
one of the leading newspapers of Washing- 
ton, viz., the National Republican. 1 send 
it to you for the reason that it is a fair rep- 
resentation of the ideas that many people 
appear to entertain on this subject. Some 
who hold to the truths of Phrenology may 
be surrounded by a circle of friends who are 
kindly disposed toward that which they are 
so‘deeply interested in and regard as a great 
truth. I have never been thus fortunate. 
On the contrary, it has been my lot to fall, 
in with those who oppose the teachings of 
Gall and Spurzheim, and who, as they claim, 
on the basis of the highest scientific knowl- 





LOW FOREHEADS. 


edge, regard it as unworthy the attention, 
much less respect, of intelligent persons, 
In this matter I may be an exception. “It 
does seem queer,” I recently heard a man 
remark, “to earnestly believe in something 
which to your highest and truest sense ap- 
pears worthy and important, and to have 
the world around you regard it as the most 
foolish of all things, and yourself as wanting 
in good sense for having much faith in it.” 
Yes, it does seem queer that a man’s best 
ard honest judgment should be thus re- 
garded ; yet in such cases, if a man really 
has faith in himself, I see no better way for 
him to do than to hold thereto and to ap- 
peal to the future judgment of the world. 
Let both sides put their belief and the rea- 
son therefor in plain black and white, so 
that there can be no denial or after qualifi- 
cations when it is seen that the subject, 
whatever it may be, is gaining ground 
among the influential classes. Let the 
handwriting plainly set forth the essential 
points on each side. Let this stand be record- 
ed before the world, and let Time, the great 
iconoclast of errors and diffuser of knowl- 
edge, in his own peculiar way, and with his 
own impawiality, decide the question at 
issue. 

The opening sentence of the paragraph 
quoted, that “the idea that a high fore- 
head is indispensable to intelligence, is an 
old phrenological notion, but one which is 
rapidly going out of vogue,” plainly indi- 
cates the writer’s opinion of Phrenology, an 
opinion which I think the phrenologists of 
the world will readily perceive to be founded 
upon too slight a knowledge of that which 
he undertakes to condemn. Phrenology 
does not teach that a “high forehead is in- 
dispensable to intelligence” any more than 
Mechanics teach that the largest column is 
the strongest, or that the longest ship will 
sail the fastest. Phrenology says, “ other 
things being equal, size is the measurement 
of power.” This is quite different from say- 
ing that the largest is the strongest, most 
powerful, or fleetest. “Other things being 
equal,” we know that the length of a vessel 
gives speed, and that size in a column indi- 
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cates the superior strength. But when the 
“other things” are not equal, when the 
longest ship has the poorest model and least 
power, or the largest column is made of 
some weak material, it would be foolish to 
claim superior fleetness or strength simply 
on account of size. 

It would be great foolishness, indeed, to 
believe the crude notions of Phrenology 
which so many people in the world have. 
When one believes in a thing, he does so.on 
the strength of his full knowledge of it, and 
not on the half knowledge of some one else. 
For years, although the first phrenologists 
have been trying to eradicate the prevalent 
wrong impressions, yet the world is slow to 
learn. When any one condemns another, 
on the basis of a wrong idea, for which he 
himself is alone responsible, the fault is cer- 
tainly on his side, and not on the side of 
him he condemns. Phrenology, without 
doubt, will stand the test of the future. In 


good time the world will learn more of this 
valuable science, and then it will fully ap- 
preciate this, one of its great maxims, that, 


“other things being equal, size is indicative 
of power.” I. P. N. 

{If our contributor will permit, we will 
add a word or two in continuation of his 
very pertinent remarks. We are not quite 
satisfied with the newspaper man’s state- 
ment with regard to certain of the eminent 
men whom he has mentioned, because it is 
not confirmed by any of the authorities to 
which we have access. In Gaskell’s “ Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery,” Vol. I., the steel 
portrait of General Jackson represents him 
with a prominent brow, whose height, con- 
sidered-in relation to the entire length of the 
face, is very near the normal one-third. 
Jackson had a face of unusual length, and 
his hair grew down in the center of the fore- 
head more than an inch below the sides. 
So a person viewing him directly in front, 
and without care, would have said that his 
forehead was low. General Jackson’s head 
was long and unusually high, and having 
abundant hair, in the disposition of which 
he did not evince a fastidious taste, not as 
much of the bare forehead was shown as 
would have been had he been in the habit 
of brushing his hair well back. 





Referring again to Gaskell, we find his 
portrait of Calhoun to show a very broad 
forehead, on which the hair grew low, its 
lowness being exaggerated in appearance 
by the square breadth of the observing and 
reflective regions. In the American Monthly 
Magazine for April, 1838, an article pub- 
lished by Dr. Lovell, then Surgeon-General 
of the U. S. Army, contains many interest- 
ing data respecting the heads of eminent 


| Americans, among them John C. Calhoun, 


whose head is represented as beatin the 
following calliper measurements: “ From 
the root of the nose to the occipital spine 
eight inches; from the occipital spine to 
the opening of the ear four and two-tenths 
inches ; from opening of the ear to root of 
nose five inches ; from the ear opening to 
crown six inches; greatest width of head 
at base six inches; greatest width in the 
upper part (from center to center of Cau- 
tiousness) six inches also. These measure- 
ments indicate a large head, its fullness 
predominating in the region anterior to 
the ears. Of John Randolph it can be 
said that his long, prominent, and some- 
what conical forehead, with the abundant 
hair clustering low upon it, somewhat after 
the manner of General Jackson, did not 
impress the observer with the idea of mas- 
siveness. But there was more brain in 
Randolph’s cranium than its circumference 
indicated, because it ran up very high in the 
crown, and was full in the upper side-head, 
the organs which contribute to ambition, 
imagination, taste, self-reliance, and deci- 
sion, being very influential. Besides this, 
his temperament was intensely nervous, in- 
spiring every fiber with marvelous activity 
and earnestness. 

As for the cases of Mr. Lowell and Mr. 
Kelley, we are willing to leave them to the 
judgment of those who know them. If it 
take two fifty-cent currency notes to cover 
the latter’s forehead, it certainly can not be 
small, as the reader will perceive if he will 
try that mode of measurement. Further- 
more, we would only offer the perhaps un- 
necessary reflection, that the size of the 
forehead being dependent upon develop- 
ment of brain, is not always indicated by 
the way the hair grows.—ED. P. J.] 
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OLD UNCLE TAR. 


E was a man of a thousand in charac- 

ter and appearance; with a head for 
a phrenologist to luxuriate on and laugh 
over; its faculty-boundaries so accurately 
mapped out—none of your smooth, round 
craniums, but ridgy as an alligator’s back. 
Benevolence looked as if it began to swell 
up very high, but had been repressed by 
Acquisitiveness, which jutted prominently 
into view, like a rock of Gibraltar, above 
the ears. Cautiousness, Concentrativeness, 
and Executiveness, too, shawed them- 
selves ; and in the back-head some sociabil- 
ity, while the little sacks under the eye indi- 
cated considerable gift of the gab. In truth, 
Uncle Tar was a right famous hand at a 
yarn, and enjoyed hearing dzg tales as well 
as teiling them—meaning by ‘big tales” 
stories marvelous or surprising; yet the old 
man, grasping and close-fisted though he 
was, was truth itself in his statements, and 
absolutely Zones¢t in his dealings. He was 
also remarkable for his industry, making not 
only a living, but a snug little fortune on as 
poor a sandhill farm as ever sprouted wire- 
grass or bred craw-fish. But nobody could 
ever persuade him that there was any better 
country. Once while talking to him about 
the great West, he said: “ Don’t tell me, I 
knows all about them Western countries. 1 
traveled out there twenty-five years ago, 
and went clean to Louisiany. You see | let 
my darter have a couple of niggers to carry 
out with her when she moved thar. I didn’t 
give ’em to her, though, and after her old 
man got sorter started, I writ for him to 
send ’em home, but he didn’t pay no ’ten- 
tion, so I went arter em myself, but la sakes ! 
sech a time I had, you never seed the like. 
Four times I went to the head of the rail- 
road to git on the kars, and every time I 
backed out; the lokermotive yelled so and 
things looked so ginerally scary I thought 
I'd surely git tore all to pieces. The last 
time I went, the kars started ‘fore I could 
git off, and I jest had to nold on with all my 
might. When I got sorter used to it, I got 
up to git some water, seein’ everybody else 
movin’ about, like as if they didn’t mind; 
jest as I was swallerin’ it the thing give a 





lurch that knocked me off my hind sights. 
As soon as I ketched my breath, ‘ La sakes !’ 
says I, ‘Mr. Conductor, what made your 
machine cavort so?’ ‘Cow on the track,’ 
says he. ‘Bless my soul, you didn’t kill the 
critter? Whose cow was it, Mr. Conduct- 
or?’ ‘You must be a fool,’ says he. ‘ Wal 
no, my nabors thinks I'll do to tie to.’ He 
turned ’round and gin me sich a look that 
I dried up quick. We reached Augusty 
*bout night; and such a turmile and con- 
flumeration I never seed—a perfect cram of 
a crowd, ’busses and kerridges, and men a 
shriekin’ ‘ Pavilion Hotel, Columbian Ho- 
tel, Augusty House, only two dollars and a 
half. Let'me take your baggage.’ Two or 
three ketched hold to my karpetbag at onct, 
and I raly thought I'd lose it any way. When 
I got to the end of the railroads I mounted 
on top of a stage; and at last I cum whar 
thar wasn’t nothin’ but one tavern; and it 
was a shanty with a dirt floor; and the 
man what kept it he staid in thar and his 
wife and ten chiller, a hog and two dogs, 
I tell you what, the fleas was awful in that 
place. They put me to sleep -with a man 
what had just come from the gold diggins, 
the dirtiest, raggedest, hairiest mortal ever 
I laid eyes on. Nobody needn’t tell me 
nothin’ ’bout them countries whar they dig 
gold outer the groun’, for I don’t believe a 
word on it. Why, that man was clothed 
wuss than a nigger. Next day I tried to 
git the tavern-keeper to fix some way to git 
me along, but he axed me a dollar a mile, 
and | jist made up my mind to foot it. 
When I ’rived at the Mississippy river I got 
on the allfiredest big boat ever ! seed, and 
when we had traveled one day we got ona 
snag, and sech a time as we had gittin’ off 
was ‘a sin to Davy Crockett.’ We staid 
thar four days. The water in them coun- 
tries was powerful bad, and the skeeters 
swarmed. like yaller-jackets ‘round a cider 
barrel. I got so onpatient I couldn’t stand 
it no longer, and I quit the boat and hired 
aman to take me in his ox kart ‘cross the 
country. We traveled on mighty slow two 
or three days. We camped out of nights, 
and one morning when I riz I didn’t see my 
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driver. Thar was the kart and the oxen, but 
he wa’n’t nowhar. After awhile I thought 
of my money, two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars and ten cents. Bless your eyes! 
‘twas gone, every red cent, clean as a whis- 
tle! That miser’ble man had stole my pile. 
In that extremity I recollected what a hon- 
est face I had, sorter like Abe Lincoln’s, 
you know; so I hitched in my oxen and 
driv on, and bime by I cum to a place called 
Providence, and thar was a man thar what 
kep’ a telegraph. I splained to him what a 
fix I was in, and how I wanted thirty dol- 


lars to take me on to my darter’s, and says | 


I: ‘Smith, jest look in my face and see if I 
aint a honest man,’ and he did it, sir, and 
trusted me, and I brags about it to this day. 
I tuck the railroad thar—”’ 

“ But what did you do with your ox-cart ?” 

“Why, I let Smith keep it and the oxen.” 

“Oho! he had something tangible to 
base his confidence on, then.”’ 

“Uncle Tar, I see you have some very fine 
colts, what would you take for them ?” 

“T wouldn’t take nothin’ for them colts; 
they was gin to me by Andy Johnson, Pres- 
ident of these Yewnited States—they were.” 

“How come so?” 

“Well, you see, when the Yunion army 
passed through here they was stoled from 
me by a man named Jock Roberson. He 
was one of them low, pervilious white trash 
what followed close behind the army, and 
done lots of burning and stealing, and then 
charged it to the Yunion men. Well, 1 
found out where they was ‘bout three 
months after Sherman had been through. 
I went to him and says to his face: ‘ Jock, 
them’s my colts, you know as well as I do! 
Will you give ’em up without a fuss?’ ‘No, 
by Jings,’ says he. I had heerd that Andy 
Johnson was a straightening up things pow- 
erful, so I jest writ to him, and ””—said the 
old fellow, drawing a piece of dirty paper 
out of his pocket—“here’s a copy of the 
dockyment, wzce versy.” This was the one 
scrap of Latin Uncle Tar knew, and he gar- 
nished his conversation with it promiscu- 
ously. The “ dockyment,” verbatim et lit- 
ératim, was as follows: 

“To the President of the Yewnited States, 
what lives to Washin’ton, Andy Johnson by 
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name—Dear Sir: I writes to let you know 
I’m well at this present writin’, though I 
was ailin’ awhile back on account of eatin’ 
so many collards without salt. Your sol- 
diers lef’ me nun, so I had to do without ; 
which also is to say I’m a honest man, and 
here’s the names of some of my nabors, 
which will tell you so, which is : Jim White x, 
John Brown xx, Bill Smith, and Sam Jones. 
Jim and John can’t write, so you may know 
the marks is theirn. Thar’s a man what 
lives five miles from here which is got my 
colts, and won’t let me have um; he took um 
| when your Yunion soldiers come through 
| here. I’d be much obleeged ef you’d jest 
write and order him to give em up. Wun 

thing what makes me want to git um back 

so bad is cause I’ll make good critters outer 
| em; and they'll never git their growth with 
| that man’s feedin’.” 

“ Well, Andy,” added the old man, “he 
jest writ to his Buro, and he jest went to 
Jock’s and got my colts fur me. Hurrah, 
says old Tar, fur Andy Johnson. He was 
the greatest man in these "Merican Yu- 
nions.” 

VIRGINIA DU RANT COVINGTON, 








CONSCIENTIOUS. — The official who re- 
ported on specimens of tobacco exhibited 
at the last Paris Exposition, after presenting 
his estimates of the aggregate annual pro- 
duction of the weed, remarked : 

“The enormous figures which have 
passed before the reader’s eye testify to the 
facility with which people fall into excessive 
expense for the gratification of a pleasure 
which has for its principal aim to kill time 
and to stupefy the mind.” 

FOWL-KEEPING IN FRANCE is declared 
to yield an annual return of more than four 
| billion francs, or about seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

So says the Semz- Tropical, whose finan- 
cial editor has evidently made a mistake in 
his calculation. There are about five francs 
to the currency dollar, which would make 
the amount in round numbers $800,000,000, 





| We think, however, that one-tenth of it, or 


four hundred millions, about $80,000,000, 
would be nearer right. 
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SPECTACLES--HOW TO SELECT AND WEAR THEM. 


HEN, some years ago, a Chinaman 

visited Europe for the first time, he 
was asked in London, what he considered 
most strange? “First,” said he, “your 
city; the houses are as crowded as the 
scales on the back of a fish. Next, the 
men, because they imitate in their upper 
garment the tail of an animal, and in their 
head-covering the mortar of the druggist ; 
and next, those who wear spectacles, when 
they neither read nor write.’ 


A Perrecr Fir. 


. The Chinaman wears his spectacles only 
when he needs them for actual service; 
but in ‘our civilization, spectacles are the 
companion of a large part of the population 
at all times. Yet, notwithstanding this in- 
separableness, but very few of those who 
wear spectacles are able to make a proper 
selection of them. The mechanic or arti- 
san is capable of choosing his tools by 
certain marks, but the student or literary 








man seldom understands how to select the 
to him so much needed instrument—the 
spectacles. He is left to chance, and the 
persuasion of the vender, who usually terms 
himself an ‘‘optician,” in order to make 
people believe that he understands the selec- 
tion and use of spectacles when, in reality, 
he is but a seller of them, and not a man- 
ufacturer. If anybody should select his 
clothing in a store, where all the garments 
were made after the same pattern, having 


no regard to fitness or harmony, he would 
certainly be laughed at, and yet every man 
who takes the first pair of spectacles ina 
store, which is offered as “about his size,” 
and every woman who selects her opera- 
glass or dznocle by its external ornaments, 
acts not less ridicuously. 

The breadth of the eyes, 7. ¢., the dis- 
tance of the pupils from each other, varies 
in accordance with the breadth of the face, 
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and whoever wishes to spare his eyes in the 
use of the spectacles, must take care to 
look only through the very center of the 
eye-glass, because the center is generally the 
most nearly perfect and the best polished 
part. As glasses are bought, it is only by 


Too Wipe For THE Eves. 


chance that anybody finds a pair of spec- 
tacles which fit as shown in Fig. A; for 
a youth the same spectacles would be too 
wide, as shown in Fig. C; but the most 
tiring for the eyes is a pair of spectacles 
which, although perfectly fit- 





The frame usually governs the price, but 
in this respect no regard is given to the size 
of the head. Even a fitting pair of glasses 
will only be a relief when supported before 
the eye in a frame which is firm, not waver- 
ing so that the wearer always looks through 
the centers, and the glasses are large enough 
to enable him to look through without no- 
ticing the frame as a dark inclosure around 
his visual field. The old-fashioned round 
glasses are preferable to the oval-shaped 
ones, although the latter, on account of their 
more pleasing or neater form, are in almost 
universal use. 

In order to measure the breadth of the 
eyes, or the distance of the pupils from each 
other, lay two small sheets of paper, say six 
inches square, one upon the other, and fold 
over the two longer sides about one inch and 
perfectly parallel, so that the inner sheet can 
be easily moved to and fro. Now draw the 
two sheets out until there is a lap of about 
one and a half inches, then make with a pin 
a hole in each sheet, so that each hole will 
be about half an inch from the edge. (See 
Fig. 1). Now put the paper before the 
eyes so that each eye looks through a hole. 
Then step up to the window and look at a 
distant object—a tree, a chimney, or a light- 





ting with regard toe the 
breadth, nevertheless sit 
aslant, as shown in Fig. B, 
because the upper edge of 
the frame crosses one pupil 
of the eye and the lower 
edge crosses the other. 

In the selection of specta- 
cles or opera-glasses the size 
of the frame should be pro- 
portioned to the eyes, and fit 
as in A. Usually, every so- 
called “ optician” or vender, 
has an instrument with a 
loop-hole in it through which 
the purchaser has to look at 

















Fig. Z. 








a printed sheet of paper or a 


newspaper, which is attached to a rod so | 


that it can be moved toward or from the 
eye, and according to the indications of 
this the vender chooses the number of the 


Paper Fotpep to Measure Wipts or Eyes. 


ning rod, an object sufficiently prominent 
not to be mistaken for any other. As long 
as you see two circles, the object in view 
will appear, but double ; but by pushing the 
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folded papers gradually closer, the two cir- 
cular fields will at last seemingly cover each 
other and form only one, as in Figs. 2 and 3. 
Now lay the paper carefully on the table 
and measure the width between the two 
holes in the two papers and you have the 
width between your eyes. This measure is 
necessary for the selection of the frame of 
the spectacles. Lay the frame on the paper 
on which the exact width of the eyes is 
marked, and see that the marks come just 
exactly in the center of the holes in the 
frames, as shown in Fig. 4. In regard to 
the shape of the frame, the one shown in 
Fig. 5 is most recommendable because the 
bow or middle-piece @ is equally bent on 
each side, and the two bars dé have no joint, 
as in Fig. 6; such spectacles can be used 
either way, and can be taken up and down 
with one hand. In order to have the rays 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. 


refracted equally and to be beneficial to the 
eyes, it is not only necessary to look through 
the center of the glasses, but the same must 
also stand perpendicular to the eye axis. 
This may be attained as nearly as possible 
if the glasses are in a strong unbending 
frame, and if they lie in one plane, as in 
Fig. 7. Such frames as that shown in Fig. 
8 are not to be commended, because they 
have no firmness at all ; but those in Fig. 9 
have a bow or middle-piece, which rests 
fast on the nose, and may also by bending 
be fitted to the exact width of the eyes. 
Near-sighted persons are those who can 
distinguish small objects, as, for instance, 
printed letters, only when they are within 
twelve inches of the eye; whereas, the far- 
sighted can only read by a distance of 15, 
20, and even 30 inches. The greatest prox- 
imity in which the eye can read or distin- 








guish the particulars of an object is called 
the Joint of proximity ; the greatest dis- 
tance, on the other hand, beyond which the 
printed sheet can not be removed, is called 
the poznt of distance. In near-sighted per- 





sons the point of distance lies too near 
the eye; and in far-sighted persons the 
point of proximity is too far off. Charac- 
teristic of the near-sighted is the narrowness 
of space wherein the eye can distinctly see, 
it measures in a high degree of near-sight- 
edness perhaps only ome inch ; such persons 


Fig. 3. 


can not read over three or under two inches 
from the eye. Objects lying outside of the 
point of distance can either not be seen at 
all by near-sighted persons or they see 
them without distinct limits, as if in a fog; 
in the same way the far-sighted see objects 


Fig. 6. 


which are brought within their point of 
proximity. The defects of near and far- 
sightedness consist in the reduced faculty 
of accommodation of the eye; while the 
sound eye can accommodate itself to differ- 
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ent distances. The cause of this lies some- 
times in the fact, that the refracting appa- 
ratus in the eye (the cornea—the aqueous 
humor of the front chamber of the eye—the 


Fig. 7. 


lens) refracts the rays too much in a near- 
sighted and not enough in a far-sighted 
person, so that if the far-sighted wants to 
view a near object, a similar condition ap- 
pears as when one examines small micro- 
scopic objects with an opera-glass. In al- 
most every case these defects are caused by 
habits: the occupation of the eyes of peo- 


Fig. 8. 


ple living in densely-built cities where they 
are accustomed from their childhood to see 
small objects, and close by, and seldom 
have occasion to view objects in a distance, 
conduces to near-sightedness ; while coun- 
try people, having more frequently to use 
their cyes on distant objects, are therefore 


liable to far-sightedness. As near and far- 
Sightedness are often educational faults, a 
cure may only be effected through educa- 
tion, Many near-sighted persons have re- 





covered the harmony of sight during an ex- 
tended journey, and far-sighted people hgve 
by a removal to a city been partly cured. 
How can the condition of near and far- 
sightedness be distinguished? By measur- 
ing the point of proximity and distance. 
This may be effected in the following man- 
ner: Take a strong piece of thread about 
four yards long, fasten one end of it to a 
nail on the window, tie a knot about five 
inches from the other end, and then take 
the knot between the forefinger and thumb, 
so as to have the knot directly opposite the 
nail of the forefinger. Now hold the point 
of the forefinger in such a way before one 
eye (the other being closed), that you can 
look along the tensely-stretched thread to- 
ward the window, while it is highly illumi- 


TestING THE SIGHT. 


nated. (See Fig. 10). You will observe 
the following : Close to the eye the thread 
looks broad and seems as if it were wrap- 
ped in a fog, then gradually it runs to a 
point where it looks thinnest, and you can 
there distinguish its twisting, and also some 
of the out-cropping fibers; further on the 
fibers grow indistinct and the thread ap- 
pears broader, and then again seems to be 
wrapped in fog near the window. The 
point where the thread appears clearest is 
the point of proximity or distance. With 
near-sighted people this point is near the 
eye (Fig. 11, ¢), with far-sighted it is near 
the window. (Fig, 11,d@). With perfectly 
sound eyes, however, it seems like a line. 
Now follow with a needle or a pin the 
thread to the point above mentioned, make 
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a mark on the thread and you have the 
visual distance of the eye. Then the ex- 
periment may be repeated with the other 
eye. Another way to measure the visual 
distance is the following: Take a card and 
make two holes with a pin as near together 
as shown in Fig. 12. Look through both 
holes at the same time toward the light, 


. 


F ig.M1. 


while holding the card close to the eye, and 
bring before and between the two holes a 
small object, say a fine needle; near the 
eye you will see the needle double ; by mov- 
ing it horizontally forward it will appear at 
first single, then double again; where it 
appears single is the visual distance. 

As we should select the frame in corre- 
spondence with the width of the eyes it is 
also necessary to select the glasses in corre- 
spondence with the visual distance. With a 
visual distance under ten inches we need a 
concave glass, either double concave (Fig. 
13, é), or a plano-concave (Fig. 13, £), which 
are the sorts mostly used. More to be com- 
mended, however, are the convexo-concave 
(Fig. 13, g), because they enable one to get 
a clear picture outside of the focus. With 


ad ee 


Fig.12. 


a visual distance of about twelve inches, 
convex glasses are to be chosen, which may 
‘be either double convex or plano-convex or 





property. In order to obtain for a certain 
visual distance the correct refracting glass, 
divide the product of the observed and the 
desired visual distances by their difference, 
the quotient will give the number of the 
glass. For instance, one who has the 
visual distance of six inches, wishes to read 
at the distance of ten inches, 6 x 10=60, 
10—6=4; sixty divided by four gives fifteen 
the desired focal distance and number of 
the glass. If one with the same visual dis- 
tance desires a glass to read music perhaps 
at eighteen inches distance, then nine would 
be the proper number, because (18 x 6)+ 
(18—6)=9. 

The same way the far-sighted has to 
proceed. If he, for instance, would read a 
newspaper not nearer than fifteen inches 


g 
Fig.13. 


from the eye, but wishes to see distinctly at 
twelve inches, he would need a glass of 
sixty inches focal distance. The focal dis- 
tance of concave glasses is to be ascertained 
by their comparison with a concave glass 
of known focus. Hold the one whose focal 
distance is known, and that of which it is 
desirable to learn the focal length beside 


each other, about a yard distant from the 


eye; then look by turns through them at the 
same object; for instance, a window of a 


| house, or a tree. The smaller the object ap- 
pears, the stronger is the glass, and its rela- 


*“Concavo-convex. (See Fig. 13, 4, #, 4). The | tive size can be thus estimated. The focal 


bbe, the radius of which gives the num- 
“Perf the glass. The lower the number 
“PTL BHiss, the stronger is its refractive 


‘eileavo-convex form is a segment of a! distance of convex glasses can be measured 
| directly by intercepting in the focal center 
| the rays of the reversed and diminished 
| image of a distant object ; for instance, 
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the image of the window on the opposite 
wall. 

All means of relief to the sight by the se- 
lection of spectacles are only approximate, 
as the eye is not only an optical instrument, 
but a part of the living organism, and sub- 
ject, therefore, to physical demands, which 
the general sanitary condition must meet. 
It is always advisable to select glasses 
which are as weak as possible, so that the 





eye shall not be strained in using the spec- 
tacles. Far-sighted persons sometimes use 
a stronger glass for reading than for writ- 
ing. One should not try too many glasses, 
one immediately after another, when select- 
ing a pair, for the eye becomes fatigued and 
the visual distance is in consequence tem- 
porarily changed, and one will be likely to 
select then spectacles altogether unsuited 
to him. DR. RECLAM. 





LETTERS TO A SON IN COLLEGE. 
No. VI. 
THE BRAIN—ITS RELATIONS AND CULTURE. 


M’* DEAR Boy: In the present letter 
I propose to consider the physiologi- 
cal laws which govern the brain as the or- 
gan through which mind is manifested. 
The brain is the large organ which, with 
its membranes, completely fills the cavity of 
the skull, It is the seat of sensation and 
motion for all parts of the body, with which 
it is connected by a system of nerves. This, 
starting from the medulla oblongata at its 
base, sends out branches which divide and 
sub-divide, till they are so completely rami- 
fied through every part of the body that it 
is impossible to stick the point of a needle 
in the flesh anywhere without wounding 
some of these nerves, and causing a sensa- 
tion of pain. It is through these nerves that 
we are brought into communication with the 
external world. We see, we hear, we feel, 
we move, only through the nerves which 
preside over these different functions. If we 
sever the nerve which connects the brain 
with the eye, sight will be completely de- 
stroyed, though the organ of vision may re- 
main perfect in structure. The functions 
of sensation and motion have likewise differ- 
ent nervous filaments. By cutting the nerve 
of sensation the part through which it rami- 
fies will lose the power of feeling while re- 
taining that of motion; and by cutting the 





means, furnished with the material for its 
higher functions of thought and volition. 

How the sentient soui receives its impres- 
sions from the organs of sense ; how through 
the brain it thinks, and feels, and wills, we 
can not tell. We may examine the eye, and 
find in the mechanical adaptation of its parts 
a most admirable arrangement for the per- 
formance of its distinctive function. We may 
trace the nerve which receives the image on 
the retina up to its origin in the brain; but 
further than this, we can not go; wecan not 
analyze the subtle power which transfers the 
images continually passing before the eye to 
the sentient soul, and makes them so com- 
pletely its own that memory may reproduce 
them long after they have ceased to be, or 
the organs of vision have been rendered sight- 
less. But this much we do know: that so long 
as life continues, the mind can not act or be 
acted upon except through the medium of an 
organic apparatus. “If we trace the mind’s 
progress from the cradle to the grave,” says 
George Combe, “every appearance which 
it presents reminds us of thistmportant tcuth. 
In earliest life the mental powers are feeble 
as the body; but when manhood comes, they 
glow with energy and expand with power, 
till at last the chill of age makes the limbs 
totter, and the fancy’s fires decay.” 

Thus the mind is not only dependent upon 


nerve of motion, activity in the parts through 
which it ramifies will be suspended, while | organs, but the power with which it acts 
sensation will remain unimpaired. The brain | will be found to be in exact ratio to the size, 
thus, by the nerves, brought into communi- | health, and activity of those organs. In the 
cation with the external world, is, by this | development of mind, therefore, it becomes 
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a matter of prime importance to under- 
stand the laws and conditions by which 
the brain, as the organ through which it 
acts, may be preserved in a state of the 
highest vigor. 

The brain, being an organized part of the 
physical system, is subject to the same gen- 
eral laws which govern other bodily organs. 
The same blood which flows through the 
body circulates through its substances and 
affords its sustenance. Waste is equally a 
law of its activity; and, like the muscles, it 
is strengthened by judicious exercise, ex- 
hausted by over-exertion, and enfeebled by 
inactivity. 

Supposing the brain to be of an originally 
sound organization, the first law to be ob- 
served in the maintenance of this condition 
is a due supply of nutritious and well-oxy- 
genated blood. Ina previous letter I have 
given you some ideas in regard to the prop- 
erties of food which will serve to guide you 
in supplying the brain with its appropriate 
nutriment. 1 have also explained the func- 


tion of the lungs, and the conditions upon 


which depends the proper aeration of blood. 
You will be able, therefore, to appreciate 
the importance of the foregoing law; when 
I add, further, that, according to the best 
estimate, one-fifth of all the blood which 
leaves the heart goes to the brain. As circu- 
lation is a prominent function of nutrition, 
the brain must need a large amount of nour- 
ishment, when it requires so large a propor- 
tion of the circulating fluid; and when it 
is remembered that if the function of the 
lungs be imperfectly performed, the blood 
carries poison throughout the system, the 
sensitive brain must suffer in an especial 
manner because of the relatively larger pro- 
portion of poisonous matter which is pre- 
sented to it in the circulation. This effect 
of vitiated blood upon the brain is abun- 
dantly borne out by experience; the close 
atmosphere of crowded churches, theaters, 
and lecture-rooms being notorious for its 
production of mental languor, and its ten- 
dency to induce headache, fainting spells, 
and hysteria, among persons of delicate or- 
ganization. If you would supply the brain 
with an important condition of its highest 
efficiency, therefore, see that there is con- 





stantly presented to it nutritious and well- 
oxygenated blood. 

In my last letter I fully explained the ra- 
tionale of bodily exercise in giving strength 
and vigor to the muscles. The effects of 
mental exercise upon the brain are almost 
identical. By activity of mind the efflux of 
blood to the brain is greatly increased, the 
processes of nutrition and waste go on more 
rapidly, and the part of the brain which is 
exercised gains in power and energy. If the 
mental exercise be resumed frequently, and 
be not carried too far, this effect upon the 
brain becomes more permanent, and induces 
an increased facility of mental activity. But 
if the exercise be violent or excessive in 
quantity, permanent debility and even in- 
sanity not infrequently result. When, again, 
mental activity is altogether refrained from, 
the brain, from lack of its normal stimulus, 
becomes feeble and dull. 

It is important that you, as a student, 
should fully understand and appreciate the 
evil effects of excessive mental exercise, be- 
cause, in the vigorous competition for prizes 
and honors among college students, they 
are apt to forget-that the mind is subject in 
any degree to the laws of organization. By 
their close application to study, they keep 
their brains in a state of continual excitement, 
which, as we have seen with the muscles, 
never fails to produce exhaustion. In carty- 
ing a heavy basket we frequently change it 
from one hand to the other, that we may 
give the muscles of each arm alternate peri- 
ods of rest. He who is wise will treat his 
brain in a similar manner; and, instead of 
exhausting it by long-continued application, 
will occasionally allow its excitement to sub- 
side by engaging in some mental recreation 
or muscular activity which will divert the 
blood and nervous energy to some other 
part of the brain or body. 

Thousands of bright and promising youth 
have been sacrificed by inattention to this 
important law of the mental constitution. 
They have devoted themselves with unre- 
mitted ardor to the acquisition of knowledge, 
regardless of the physiological law which 
demands for every bodily organ alternate 
periods of exercise and repose. They have 
exhausted one part by over-exertion, while 
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they have dwarfed and enfeebled another by 
inactivity. Thus they have taken from the 
base of the tower to add to its top till the 
harmony of its parts has been subverted, 
and the mere breath of heaven has been 
enough to complete its destruction. But 
they can not be justly blamed, for parents 
and admiring friends have praised and flat- 
tered them. Teachers, instead of instruct- 
ing them in the laws of their organization 
or warning them against the evil effects of 
excessive mental exercise, have held out 
prizes to stimulate them to increased activity 
and diligence. 

The American Annals of Education 
says, in speaking of the importance of com- 
bining muscular with mental exercise : “The 
Register of Education shows, in one year, 
120 deaths. Examine into the particular 
cases and there will be found the undoubted 
effects of sedentary habits. Look at one 


name then. He had valuable gifts, perfect- 
ed by two years academic, four years collegi- 
ate, and three years theological studies. He 
preached, gave much promise, and then died 


of a stomach disease. He contracted it 
while a student. He did not alternate bodily 
with mental labor or he had lived and been 
a blessing to the Church. When he entered 
on his studies he was growing into full size 
and strength. He sat down till his muscles 
dwindled, his digestion became disordered, 
his chest contracted, his lungs congested, 
and his head liable to periodic pains. He 
sat four years in college and three years in 
theological application. Look at him now. 
He has gained much useful knowledge, and 
has improved his talents; he has lost his 
health. The duties of his mind and heart 
were done and faithfully so; but those of his 
body were left undone. 375 muscles, organs 
of motion, have been robbed of their appro- 
priate action for nine or ten years, and have 
become alike, with the rest of his frame, the 
prey of nearly 150 diseased and irritable 
nerves. . ... When thought shall need 
no brain, and nearly 400 organs of mo- 
tion shall cease to constitute the principal 
part of the human body, then may the stu- 
dent dispense with muscular exertion.” 

It is important also to observe that as the 
body is made up of many organs of motion, 





so the brain is made up of many organs of 
mind, and that that mental exercise is the best 
which calls into play the greatest number 
of mental organs, just as that physical exer- 
cise is the best which calls into activity the 
greatest number of muscles. The effects of 
excessive activity in individual mental or- 
gans is well illustrated in different phases of 
insanity. This, perhaps, is never so com- 
plete as to embrace every mental organ. 
More frequently it effects individual portions 
of the brain, and is caused by undue and 
prolonged activity of one or several mental 
faculties. Thus, one becomes demented by 
brooding constantly over disappointment in 
love, another by dwelling on the loss ofa rela- 
tive ; another, of a miserly disposition, from 
thinking constantly of his money. Such be- 
ing the extreme effects of the inordinate ac- 
tivity of individual faculties, it is reasonable 
to suppose that their exercise is injurious in 
a proportionate degree whenever it is carried 
so far as to produce exhaustion. Hence, you 
will perceive the importance of not dwelling 
too long upon any branch of study at a time, 
but of interchanging your languages, mathe- 
matics, etc., so as to give to the different 
faculties and combinations of faculties alter- 
nate periods of exercise and repose. 

In my last letter I remarked that it is un- 
wise to neglect muscular exercise during 
your term of study with the expectation of 
making it up during vacation, but that the 
muscular system demands, and should re- 
ceive, regular daily exercise to preserve it in 
health and vigor. For a similar reason it is 
unwise to exhaust the brain by a term of 
excessive activity, so that a period of rest is 
required to restore its wasted energy. If 
you obey the laws which govern physical and 
mental activity, you will never need a vaca- 
tion. Vacations are useful only as they tend 
to restore the equilibrium between the men- 
tal and physical systems by giving the former 
rest, and the latter exercise. Their utility, 
therefore, is a negative virtue which never 
should exist, for activity and repose, both 
physical and mental, should so alternate 
every day, that body and mind should be 
constantly preserved in a state of the high- 
est efficiency. It is useful, also, to note that 
the mind is apt to lose its acquirements by 
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long periods of inactivity. We learn to 
dance, skate, swim, row, etc., by persevering 
in these different exercises till the muscles 
have become thoroughly habituated to their 
peculiar movements. If we stop short of 
this, we may renew the exercise occasionally 
without much advancement. But if we per- 
severe till the muscles shall have acquired 
the requisite promptitude of action, their 
power to act harmoniously will be ever after 
retained, though seldom called into exercise. 
So it is with the mind. If you hurry over a 
course of study, as many students do, not 
with a determination to master it, but rest- 
ing satisfied with making good recitations, 
and passing good examinations, you will be 
very likely to.lose a larger portion of your 
acquirements during the inactivity of your 
long vacations. But if you observe the laws 
of mental exercise which I have given you, 
your vacations, instead of being periods of 
recuperating wasted energies, may be peri- 
ods of continued growth and development, 
by reviewing and fixing firmly in mind the 
studié¢s of the previous term. 

The consequences of a deficiency of men- 
tal activity it may be useful for us now to 
consider. Keeping in mind that the brain 
is an organized part of the physical system, 
and, therefore, subject, like all other parts, to 
the general laws of growth and decay, we 
may comprehend how any part of it may 
become weakened and diseased by inactivity. 
We must bear in mind, in considering the 
effects of mental inactivity, that the brain is 
not only the seat of intellect, but also of the 
social and moral feelings, and that by exer- 
cising one of these classes of faculties exclu- 
sively, we treat the brain as irrationally as 
we would the muscular system by binding 
one portion of the body in splints and giving 
to the other vigorous exercise. If a man 
were to shut himself out from society, and 
devote himself exclusively to a single mo- 
notonous occupation for a considerable time, 
he would certainly develop irritability and 
weakness of the nervous system from the 
non-use of the large portion of the brain 
which is called into activity by intercourse 
with society. Mr. Combe speaks of a young 
officer who spent three years commanding a 
small detachment, in a remote station in 





Canada, Being cut off from all intercourse 
with those of his own rank, he spent his time 
mostly in fishing and hunting. From want 
of the healthful excitement which is afforded 
to a large portion of the brain by the society 
of equals, he found on his return home, that 
his nervous system had become so weak and 
irritable that he feared to meet even the 
members of his own family, and for weeks 
he would not venture to walk out except in 
the dark. It required several months to re- 
store the tone of his nervous system, so as 
to enable him to return to his former habits 
of life. “In this predisposed state of the 
nervous system,” says Mr. Combe, “a very 
slight cause would obviously have sufficed 
to convert the depression into absolute de- 
rangement.” 

“The deaf and dumb,” says Andral, 
“ presents in his intelligence, character, and 
the development of his passions, certain 
modifications which depend on his state of 
isolation in the midst of society. He remains 
habitually in a state of half-childishness, is 
very credulous ; but, like the savage, remains 
free from many of the prejudices acquired in 
society. In him the tender feelings are not 
deep; he appears susceptible .of neither 
strong attachment nor lively gratitude ; pity 
moves him feebly; he has little emulation, 
few enjoyments, and few desires. This is 
what is commonly observed in the deaf and 
dumb, but the picture is far from being of 
universal application. Some, more happily 
endowed, are remarkable for the great de- 
velopment of their intellectual and moral 
natures ; but others, on the contrary, remain 
immersed in complete idiocy.” Andral adds: 
“that we must not infer from this that the 
deaf and dumb are, therefore, constitution- 
ally inferior in mind to other men. Their 
powers are not developed because they live 
isolated from society. Place them, by some 
means or other, in relation with their fellow- 
men, and they will become their equals.” 

We find, even in society, abundant illus- 
trations of the evil effects of the non-exercise 
of the mental faculties. Many business men, 
for instance, after having devoted the best 
part of their lives to the acquisition of wealth, 
promise themselves much enjoyment in the 
ease and leisure of retirement, as a fitting 
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reward for their many years of laborious 
industry. But, instead of enjoyment, they 
often find mental and physical languor, be- 
cause of the withdrawal from their brains 
of the nervous stimulus to which they have 
been so long accustomed. So many indi- 
viduals from whom wealth removes the ne- 
cessity of engaging in some active employ- 
ment, are often afflicted with ennui, and be- 
come morose and discontented from lack of 
that agreeable stimulus to the brain and 
nervous system furnished by active mental 
faculties. The necessity of both mental and 
physical labor is thus impressed on the 
constitution of man. They who ignore this 
institution of the Creator, and seek enjoy- 
ment in a life of indolence, will never find 
that which they seek, for the truest happi- 
ness of life is that which springs from the 
harmonious activity of all our faculties in 
some occupation which contributes not only 
to our own comfort and enjoyment, but also 
to the well-being and happiness of our fel- 
low-men. 

Having considered the evil effects of ex- 
cessive and deficient mental exercise, it now 
remains for me to introduce a few observa- 
tions upon the conditions for the proper ac- 
tivity of the mental faculties. We have seen, 
in a previous letter, that because the exercise 
of a part of the body determines the blood 
and nervous energy to that part, two classes 
of functions can not be called into vigorous 
activity at the same time without diminish- 
ing the energy of each, and sooner or later 
inducing disease. Hence I laid it down as 
a physiological law that muscular exercise 
should be refrained from immediately after 
eating, because of the concentration of the 
blood and nervous energy in the stomach 
during the process of digestion. For the 
same reason I would now advise you to 
avoid all mental application immediately 
after meals. Light conversation or light, 
pleasant reading, may be indulged in to ad- 
vantage, but serious study will certainly 
prove injurious. The importance of this law 
is well illustrated by the fact that sudden 
bad news or deep grief takes away the de- 
sire, and even causes a loathing for food, 
though we sat down at the table with a 
keen appetite. It is well, also, to avoid se- 





vere mental application just hefore going to 
bed, that the blood may be withdrawn from 
the brain, and the nervous system reduced 
to that state of quiescence which is favora- 
ble to sleep. Sleep being the means ordained 
by the Creator for restoring the wasted nerv- 
ous energy to the brain and muscles, it is of 
the highest importance that nothing interfere 
with the obtaining of an abundant and regu- 
lar supply of this restorative. If you retire 
immediately after vigorous mental exercise, 
the blood which is coursing through the 
brain can not be at once withdrawn, and a 
habit of wakefulness is likely to be formed 
which wil] be difficult to overcome, and 
which, if persevered in, will ultimately in- 
duce an irritability of the nervous system 
approaching to insanity. 

Another condition for the proper activity 
of the brain is regularity in mental exercises, 
There is a tendency in all bodily functions 
to resume the same mode of action at stated 
intervals. Thus the stomach digests food 
best if it be eaten at regular hours. The 
body receives the greatest benefit from ex- 
ercise which is taken at a fixed time every 
day. Sleep also tends to come on at a stated 
hour, and we wake as regularly as the hands 
of the clock go round. The nervous system 
is peculiarly susceptible to this law of peri- 
odicity, and performs its function best when 
it is called into activity at fixed and definite 
hours. It is important, therefore, that you 
have regular hours for studying as well as 
for eating, exercise, and sleep. Accustom 
yourself to regularity in the performance of 
every duty, and you will find every bodily 
and mental organ acquiring an inclination 
to act and a facility in acting in the highest 
degree conducive to the energetic perform- 
ance of its function. Devote the fore part 
of the day to the most important part of 
your studying, and reserve the evening for 
your lightest mental exercises. Retire at an 
early and regular hour—say half-past nine— 
and rise at six. Accustom yourself to ban- 
ish every thought from your brain the mo- 
ment you lie down, and between these hours 
you will be able to obtain an abundant sup- 
ply of refreshing sleep. 

It is to be remembered, also, that the 
brain is the organ of every desire, every feel- 
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ing, and every sentiment which arises in the 
mind, as well as of thought and intelligence, 
and hence, in the formation of character, we 
must be guided by the same general laws as 
in the acquisition of knowledge. To become 
skillful in mathematics, music, and drawing, 
we must habituate ourselves to the actual 
practice of the mental and manual opera- 
tions required in these different branches. 
The music teacher does not expect to make 
his pupils skillful in his art by merely giving 
them instruction in the rules of music; but 
he places them before the instrument, and 
trains their fingers by actual experience to 
properly strike the keys, knowing well that 
it is only by continued and reiterated prac- 
tice that they can acquire the precision and 
facility of expert performers. So in the de- 
velopment of character, it is not enough 
that the mind be instructed in the principles 
of truthfulness, justice, and benevolence, but 
we must place ourselves in situations where 
the organs which preside over these senti- 
ments will be called into activity, for it is 
only by the actual practice of these virtues 
that the parts of the brain which preside 
over their manifestation acquire energy and 
facility of action. If you wish to cultivate a 
charitable and kindly disposition, you must 
go where poverty and sorrow exist, and put 
forth the hand to relieve the distress. Would 
you be truthful and just in character, habitu- 
ate yourself to the practice of these virtues 
in your intercourse with your fellow-men. 
Would you be bold, determined, steadfast, 
and self-reliant, throw yourself into the 
midst of difficulties and responsibilities, 
where the parts of the brain which preside 
over these dispositions will be called into 
activity, and rendered prompt and energetic 
to manifest them habitually. It is thus that 
habits grow, and character is formed. That 
which is merely an inclination in the begin- 
ning, becomes by frequent repetition, an im- 
pulse which the strongest will is powerless 
to control. If we seek for occasions which 
call into play the truthful, kindly, noble, 
and generous qualities of our nature, we 
gradually develop these characteristics till 
they become the guiding and controlling 
principles of our lives. If, on the other hand, 
we associate with the vicious, the depraved, 
and the abandoned, we insensibly grow like 





them in character, because our lower nature 
is called into habitual activity, and the ele- 
vating and ennobling powers of mind are 
allowed to remain in a state of quiescence. 
Choose your associates, your reading, your 
amusements, and your occupation, then, 
with a view to the activity of your higher 
nature, and you will insensibly grow to- 
ward the full stature of a generous and noble 
manhood. .Affectionately yours, 
PATER CONFIDENS. 





How Topacco IMPAIRS VITALITY.— 
The Senior-physician to the Metropolitan 
Free Hospital in London writes as follows: 
“I can testify, from long observation, that 
the chronic use of tobacco in any form is a 
very prevalent cause of debility and mani- 
fold diseases. Take, first of all, the sense 
of sight. One of our most celebrated Lon- 
don ophthalmic surgeons tells me that he 
is continually consulted by young gentlemen 
for weakness of vision caused by smoking ; 
and I myself have in many cases seen the 
prolonged use of tobacco, especially when 
it is chewed, cause total loss of sight. Then 
take the circulatéry system, and we find 
smokers subject to palpitation of the heart, 
and far less able to bear up against ex- 
tremes of cold*and heat than they were be- 
fore making use of tobacco. The use of 
tobacco is apt to cause relaxation of the 
muscles of the back of the mouth, and dusty 
discoloration of the fauces, with hoarseness 
from congestion of the vocal cords. The 
overwhelming majority of cases of cancer 
of the lip are found in men who smoke, and 
cancer of the tongue has often been said to 
be caused by the irritation of the fumes of the 
pipe or cigar. Great smokers lose, to a 
great extent, their vivacity, z. ¢. they are 
less vital than they used to be, and less easily 
moved by slight s¢zmudz which might prove 
pleasureable to non-smokers. They are 
notoriously dyspeptic. 1 need hardly refer, 
indeed, to such a well-known fact. They 


are subject to constipation and mad/azse ; 
and when deprived of their stimulus, are 
more miserable, perhaps, than even drinkers. 
I must take the liberty to protest against a 
custom which has been inveighed against by 
Brodie, Copland, Critchett, Guerin, Mante- 
gazza, Cacopardo, and numerous heads of 
my profession in all countries.” 


« 
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MEDIAVAL HYGIENE. 


"| excellent Archbishop Fénelon in his | 

celebrated book, “ The Adventures of | 
Telemachus,” has something to say with re- | 
gard to the kind of treatment of wounds | 
and diseases inspired by Minerva, who at- | 
tends the wandering youth in the guise of a | 
counselor. Some of our readers will, per- | 
haps, remember the incidents in the war | 
undertaken by Telemachus in behalf of Ido- | 
meneus, and how, on one occasion, after | 
a battle, there being many wounded, two | 
physicians, whom Telemachus had engaged, | 
gave their services to the wounded and the | 
sick, One of these physicians, Nosophugus, 
is particularly described, and his system is 
not without its admonition to our modern 
doctors. Translating freely from an old 
edition a pargaraph or two as follows: 
“Scarcely had he seen a patient when he 
recognized, by the appearance of his eyes, 
by the tint of his skin, by the posture of his 
body, and by his breathing, the cause of his 
illness. Sometimes he gave remedies which 
occasioned sweat, and he showed by the 
effects of the sweating how perspiration re- 
tards or facilitates, deranges, or restores the 
whole bodily mechanism, Sometimes he 
gave for affections of a debilitating charac- 
ter certain draughts which strengthened lit- 
tle by little the noble parts, and which re- 
newed the vigor of men through the purifica- 





tion of their blood, but he insisted that it 


was on account of the want of virtue and 
courage mainly, that men so often had 
the need of medicine. ‘It is a shame,’ said 
he, ‘for men to have so many maladies, for 
good habits conduce to health. Further,’ 
said he, ‘their intemperance changes to 
mortal poison the food intended for the 
preservation of life. Pleasures entered upon 
without moderation shorten more the days 
of men than remedies can lengthen them. 
The poor are less frequently sick on account 
of their want of nourishment than the rich 
on account of their having too much. Food 
which pleases the appetite too much, and 
makes us eat beyond our need, poisons in- 
stead of nourishing. Remedies themselves 
are true evils which wear out nature, and 
should be only used in urgent cases. The 
grand remedy which is always innocent and 
always useful is sobriety, temperance in 
pleasure, tranquillity of mind, exercise ot 
body; thus one can have sweet blood and 
an even circulation, and all the superfluous 
humors may be disposed of.’”” Weare told, 
also, that this sage ‘‘ was less admirable on 
account of his remedies than on account of 
the regimen which he advised for the pre- 
vention of disease, and for rendering reme- 
dies useless,” 

Our later hygiene can scarcely boast higher 
principles than these which adorned the best 
medical thought of two hundred years ago. 





TYPHUS FEVER 


HE Deutsche Medicinische Wochen- 
schrift, of Berlin, furnishes some very 
important statistical data on the relation of 
typhal fevers to the cleanliness of German 
towns, from which it appears that the mor- 
tality of this disorder is diminished very 
. Specifically by an adequate sewerage sys- 
tem. In Hamburg, which has had a regular 
system of sewers longer than any other Ger- 
man city, the statistics for the seven years 
previous to the introduction of sewers 
(1838-'44) show a mean mortality from ty- 
phus fever, as compared with the whole 





number of deaths, of 48.4 per thousand ; 


AND DRAINAGE, 


while, during the nine years in which their 
introduction was in progress (1845-’53), it 
fell to 39.3. During the first eight years 
after their completion (1854-’61), the mean 
mortality from typhus fever was 29.3 to the 
thousand deaths. During the second eight 
years (1862-69) it fell to 25.7—that is to 
say, to about half of what it was before sew- 
ers were introduced. For the three years 
1872~"3-'4 the reports of the medical inspect- 
or showed a mortality of 2.68 only for those 
parts of the city in which the sewerage sys- 
tem was perfect, while it was 3.2 in certain 
districts in which sewers were being laid 
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and 4.6 in the suburbs where there were no 
sewers at all. In two of these outlying vil- 
lages the mortality from the ‘ever was 7.0 
and 6.6 against 2.68 in the central portions 
of the city. In Halle, from 1852 to ’61, in- 
clusive, the mortality from the fever was 36 
per thousand, and during the epidemic of 
1862-'3-"4—"5 it rose as high as 194, 215, 
254, and 166. In 1870, with the introduc- 


tion of the new water supply, it fell to 14. 
After a study of all the facts and statistics, 
| the writer, on no less authority than Pro- 
fessor Virchow, comes to the conclusion 
that the contamination of drinking water by 
means of sewage matter soaking into the 
earth, is the special manner in which ty- 
phus usually originates in German towns 
and villages. 








THE CHERRY--Cerasus. 


History—Wholesomeness—Cherry Gum—Timber—Va- | 


ricties—Culture—Cooking and eating. 

Recipes.—Cherries Stewed—Pie — Ambrosia — Frosted 
—Dried. 

HERRIES are ripe! The first tree-fruit 
of the season holds out its ruby lips for 
the kisses it will be sure to receive most free- 
ly, and its Coming seems to open the hearts 
of all who have anything to do with it. In- 
deed, by its own very abundance, it sets the 
fashion of bountifulness, and shames the 
niggardly into opening their hands. To all 
others it gives the coveted means for abun- 
dant giving. Friends send salutations to 
friends, neighbors to neighbors, of the 
tempting fruit. The older residents em- 


brace the suitable opportunity to send to re- 
cent comers their kindly greetings. Em- 
ployers make up “ cherry parties” for em- 
ployés, young people meet with their seniors 
in smaller parties, the boys are made useful 
in climbing, to their great delight, and send 
down abundant treasures into waiting bask- 
ets; torn trousers are indulgently over- 
looked ; and even peccadilloes grow less, ° 
and the greedy boy grows gentlemanly 
when he finds his appetite for cherries rec- 
ognized, and he is served with his elders, 
and a liberal supply is given him to take 
home. What a God-send the cherries are, 
to be sure ! 

Let us take our dessert dish of cherries 
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out under the trees this warm day. How 
cool and nice they are, and with the dew on 
them yet! Well, let it seem so if it may; 
but, to tell the truth, the dew came from the 
ice-room, where they have been standing 
for the last hour. These are the soft, sweet, 
dark ox-hearts, and the showy, firm-fleshed 
Bigarreaus, so called from their mottled 
colors. These are not native fruit, though 
we have several kinds that are natives. In 
this respect cherries differ from pears and 
apples, for there are several species quite 
distinct from each other, which can not be 
hybridized successfully. The choke-cherry 
ef our forests, which bears its fruit in ra- 
cemes, will not mingle with that which bears 
its fruit in clusters, even so far as to admit 
of intergrafting. We have besides this, two 
or three other kinds of wild cherries, some 
of which are a little more manageable than 
the choke-cherries, but all the cultivated 
kinds came from Europe, and have long 
been under cultivation. 


HISTORY, 


Mithridates, a physician and king of Ar- 
menia, about the year 100 B.C., is reputed 
to have first cultivated the cherry, and 
brought it to a worthy state of perfection. 
He was not, however, of so amiable and 
benevolent a disposition as we might expect 
from such peaceful pursuits, for, becoming 
restless under the Roman rule, he planned 
to free himself from it by rebellion, and the 
assassination of every person of Roman 
birth or extraction on the peninsula. The 
slaughter was horrid, and, of course, it 
brought down upon him the vengeance of 
Rome, whose legions marched forthwith 
against him and prosecuted a most de- 
structive war, in which 155,000 of the Ar- 
menians perished, Lucullus, on his return 
to Rome, enjoyed a splendid triumph, and 
of all the rich spoils, from which, as victor, 
he was entitled to choose, he selected Pontic 
cherries wherewith to deck his triumphal 
chariot. 

There is doubt whether cultivated cher- 
ries were known previous to this time, but 
this certainly brought them into promi- 
hence, and probably introduced a new and 
more valuable variety than any with which 





they were previously acquainted. There 
had been, certainly, abundant wild cherries 
in Europe, and it is by no means certain 
that the Mithridatic cherry is the progen- 
itor of all our cultivated cherries, though 
Lucullus has the honor of giving the cherry 
its first permanent introduction to Rome. 
It is possible that the red sour cherry 
was that which was thus introduced; for 
the black cherry is found growing uni- 
versally in the woods, and as thriftily as the 
oaks and beeches by which it is surrounded ; 
while the sour cherry is found wild only in 
the vicinity of human habitations. 

This black cherry was a great favorite 
among the poorer classes, who used it 
stewed with a little water and ate it with 
their bread. They not only used it thus 
while fresh, but they dried it on boards in 
the sun or in ovens, and thus they had a 
supply for the whole year. So highly was 
it prized for this purpose, that a law was 
passed in 1669 for the special protection of 
the cherry trees in the royal forests. In 
consequence of this they multiplied to so 
great an extent that they bid fair to occupy 
all the woodland. Then another law was 
passed quite ignoring the wants of the sim- 
ple poor, commanding that a certain small 
number of trees only be exempt from de- 
struction for the sake of their timber. Cher- 
ries, however, still abound in the fatherland, 
and they are eaten freely, stewed with sugar 
and water, slightly thickened with flour. 
Avenues of the trees are planted along the 
roads in Germany and in Switzerland. One 
such avenue extends from Brunn to Ol- 
mutz, a distance of sixty miles. One traveler 
speaks of journeying all day in another such 
avenue from Strasburg to Munich. This is 
partly the result of Governmental regula- 
tions, though the trees are planted by the 
owners of the contiguous farms. As much 
of the fruit as they wish is secured to them, 
if they but indicate their wishes to that effect, 
by tying a wisp of straw around a prominent 
branch of the tree they wish reserved. That 
would be a small protection here, where 
cherry trees are scarce, but there, where the 
gatherer would only be obliged to walk a 
few steps further, he might well afford to 
respect it. Perhaps we might enjoy the 
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same immunity here, if we tried the same 
means. 

In some places this fruit has various pleas- 
ant association’ connected with it. At Er- 
furth, where they have large cherry or- 
chards, they set apart one day in every year, 
when the fruit is ripe, for a cherry festival. 
At Hamburg they observe an annual “ Feast 
of the Cherries.” Troops of children car- 
rying branches hung with the ripe fruit pa- 
rade through the streets with joyful cries. 
This is said to perpetuate the memory of an 
event which occurred in 1423, when the 
city was threatened with destruction by the 
Hussites. All the children in the city be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen were 
sent out clad in mourning to ask the clem- 
ency of the conqueror. The hostile General 
was so touched with the sight that he grant- 
ed their utmost request, feasted them with 
cherries, then ripe, and sent them home la- 
den with that fruit and crying: “Victory, 
victory.” 

WHOLESOMENESS. 

Cherry festivals are also held in some 
parts of England, and, indeed, we may safely 
say that cherry time is looked forward to by 
all the young people everywhere as a joyous 
season. Some of them, indeed, are obliged 
to put on long faces, for the barbarous days 
are not quite gone, in which they are con- 
demned to hear the ditty : 

“* Cherries are ripe! cherries are ripe! 
But baby can have none!” 
If they never feed the children anything 
worse than cherries, the poor innocents 
would escape many a gripe to which they 
are now subject, even in cholera times. 
There is no doubt that children suffer from 
eating partially ripe fruit, and especially from 
overeating the ripe fruit. Cherries come so 
early in the season, and are so temptingly 
abundant, that they are obliged to bear 
loads of guilt which do not properly be- 
long to them. Similar remarks, it is to be 
feared, might also be ventured in behalf of 
some older people. More than most fruits 
the cherry is taken “ between meals,” as if 
it were so good that the temptation to par- 
take could not be resisted. It is served 
fresh at meals much more rarely than most 
of the berries; and though it is beginning 


to be common at desserts, yet that is a poor 
time to test its wholesomeness, since the 
stomach is usually already filled, if not load- 
ed. So it happens that the fruit has obtained 
a bad reputation, being accused of faults 
which belong much more to man’s greedi- 
ness. If people should eat them throughout 
the meal, as they do other food, and not 
overeat, any more than they do of other 
food, we should hear far less than we do 
now of the unwholesomeness of cherries. 
We should not expect that they would agree 
so well with those who are not free and 
habitual fruit eaters. A man who has fed 
largely on the flesh of animals, and saturated 
his tissues with their fat until it oozes out 
from all his pores, and the gastric juice of 
whose stomach has been obliged to adapt 
itself to the digestion of such food, can not 
expect that he would, under the same condi- 
tions, be able to manage a stomach full of 
cherries. But I believe that almost every 
man in ordinary health, who has been ac- 
customed to a hygienic diet, could eat a full 
meal of cherries, especially of those which 
are sweet and: ripe, and feel very comforta- 
ble after it. He doubtless would be hungry 
sooner than if he had eaten some good Gra- 
ham bread with them, but with that it would 
be an easy matter to make him feel quite 
comfortable until the next meal. The sweet 
cherries are more nutritious than the sour, 
containing, in extreme cases, one-fifth more 
solid matter. 

Stone fruit generally has the reputation 
of being less wholesome than pip fruit; 
but while we allow that the latter may be 
more freely eaten by invalids, we are de- 
cidedly of the opinion that to those in health 
it makes no material difference. Some 
writers very seriously warn against swallow- 
ing the stones. Dr. Pereira considers it 
worth his while to say that he has known 
| fatal enteric inflammation produced by the 
accumulation of cherry-stones in that mys- 
terious appendix cec?. 1 will not be barba- 
rous enough to say that it is of very little 
importance whether people who indulge 
| such practices live or die; but I[ will ven- 
| ture to express my belief that we are now 
| So far civilized that no such caution will be 
' needed. P 











CHERRY GUM 


is the sap of the tree that exudes usually 
through some wound. In some respects 
this gum resembles gum-arabic. It can be 
used in the arts for similar purposes. But 
it should be prepared with boiling water, 
as it is only partially soluble in cold water. 
Its nutritious properties have been highly 
extolled, and some wonderful stories are 
told of its power to sustain life in the ab- 
sence of other food They are, however, 
of doubtful reliability. We believe that 
science itself has not yet decided that gum 
is nutritious in the human system. 

This gum being the sap of the tree, its 
loss is always a severe tax on the tree, which 
in health must be wounded in order to ob- 
tain it; and wounds on a cherry tree are 
always to be avoided as much as possible, 
as they are difficult to heal. Age, disease, 
and deficiency of nourishment may all of 
them produce the gum. 

The cherry is one of the few fruit trees 
whose wood is in much demand for 


TIMBER. 


In Paris it is extensively used for furniture, 
being considered second only to mahogany. 
In this country there are several other 
woods which outrank it, though there is a 
Virginian cherry tree which is very hand- 


some. In former days cherry was much 
used for tables, and our grandmothers 
thought one or more cherry tables indis- 
pensable to their outfit. For coffins it has 
been much used and is stillin demand. For 
light pieces of cabinet work it is very pretty. 
The boys will find it very easily managed 
for brackets, and much more satisfactory 
than staining wood to make it resemble 
black-walnut. For lap-boards and drawing- 
boards it is very pretty and convenient. I 
have a small drawing-board, presented me 
by a country cabinet-maker, only a quarter of 
an inch thick, which I find extremely useful 
for many purposes. A set of little brackets, 
from the same source, which I fasten up at 
the sides of my window, to set my flower- 
pots upon, are very useful, and enable me 
to make my windows look exceedingly pret- 
ty. By the way, this arrangement of flow- 
ers is as pretty in many respects as that of 


THE CHERRY. 
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hanging-baskets, while it is less expensive 
and far more convenient. 


VARIETIES, 


The two great divisions of the cherry are 
the sweet and the sour. Others divide them 
into Mazzards, Bigarreaus, Dukes, and Mo- 
rellos. The first are the sweet, heart-shaped 
fruits; the second, the light or speckled, 
firm-fleshed fruits. The Dukes are sweet 
and melting, and the Morellos are the rich, 
but acid pie-cherry. The Kentish pie-cher- 
ries, which have long been famous in En- 
gland, belong to the latter class. There are 
not so many varieties as of the apple and 
the pear, about three hundred being all that 
are ever reckoned in the most elaborate 
fruit-books. Since the trees are mostly 
grown from the seed, and these very much 
inclined to sport, the indications are that 
this fruit has not been as carefully looked 
after by the amateurs and fruit-lovers as 
some others. This may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that it is a temporary fruit, 
not capable of being kept so long as the 
later and more solid fruits. Nevertheless, 
it is sufficiently valuable to deserve much 
more care than it gets, and if people devoted 
some of the time to this which they now 
give to tobacco and some other worse than 
worthless things, the poor of our large cities 
might get a much larger supply than they 
do of wholesome fruit, and greatly to their 
dietetic advantage. It is true that it would 


| require more care in the boxing and ship- 


ping than it now gets, in order to ensure its 
longer keeping, but these difficulties are not 
insurmountable. To those who object that 
half-decayed cherries are unwholesome, 
while we admit the fact, we reply, so is 
tobacco, and yet people do not seem to think 
that any serious objection to having it placed 
in the market. 
CULTURE, 


The cherry is a hardy tree, and flourishes 
better in the North than in the South. A 
sandy or gravelly soil suits it best, and these 
are not difficult to find. But it is very im- 
patient of wet, and if the situation is low, or 
the subsoil holds water, do not put your cher- 
ry-trees in any such locality if you wish to 
keep them and gather fruit from them. 
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The Morellos will do very well on a clayey 
soil. They are usually grown from the seeds 
of sweet sorts, the trees being of stronger 
and taller growth. The acid sorts are usu- 
ally grafted on these stocks. Cherry-stones 
intended for propagation should not be al- 
lowed to become very dry. When well 
cleaned, they may be packed away in moist 
sand, where they should remain freezing 
and thawing until spring, when they should 
be planted out in light soil as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. They will come 
up during the first warm weather. They 
should be in rows, not thick enough to crowd 
each other, and be kept clear of weeds. 
The next spring they may be transplanted. 
About midsummer bud them with the sorts 
which you wish them to bear. When two 
or three years old, transplant them where 
you wish them to grow—all about your 
house, in your yard, and along the roadside. 
It is well to begin to set a good example; 
some one must be first. Perhaps by unva- 
rying kindness, you may train the boys so 
that they will at least not break down the 
trees when they are gathering the fruit ; and 


by offering them a good percentage for gath- 
ering, you may show them how much better 
it is to get their fruit honestly. Further, it 
would be a good plan, after you have learned 
how, to keep some young trees on hand, 
and sell them to the boys for little errands 


they can do for you. Nothing will sooner 
cultivate the barbarian out of them than to 
set them to cultivating fruit trees of their 
own. The same might apply to other fruits, 
and one man can thus, by tact and kindness, 
often recast the entire bent of the communi- 
ty in which he lives, and others, seeing how 
easily it may be done, will go and do likewise. 
I fear that we do not sufficiently consider 
that other people’s children are in no small 
degree our children also; and that we have 
a very great responsibility for their proper 
education. I am very certain that neither 
parents nor other people see sufficiently the 
advantages of educating the young by giving 
them actual information about things of this 
sort that they might do, and which would 
be at the same time of real money value to 
the community, and a still greater value to 


that it would produce. Why not take ad- 
vantage of a boy’s love for cherries to help 
make a man of him, rather than to let that 
same taste drag him down to, perhaps, a fel- 
on’s doom ? 


COOKING AND EATING. 


“Cherries are better to be eaten without 
cooking,” says a critic. Granted. Pick 
them on the stems, pile them up on the 
fruit-dishes, and eat them with your food, 
without dréssing, all you wish of them. 
Send some to your neighbors, dry all you 
have time to dry, can -all you have time to 
can, and yet you will have some left. More- 
over, to- morrow is Sunday, and you would 
rather rest than to go out to pick more; 
besides, you wish for variety, and I see no 
reason why you should not cook some cher- 
ries if you wish to. You may stew them 
with golden dates, if you object to using 
sugar; you may make them into pies; and 
better still, into ambrosias. The very first 
ambrosia I ever made was with cherries, 
and it is difficult to find anything better 
now, if you can be deliberate enough not 
to break your teeth on the cherry-stones. 
If the sour sorts require too much sugar, 
use the sweet ; if these do- not give you fla- 
vor enough, mix the two. Suppose we try 
some of these things. 

* 


RECIPES. 


Stewep Cuereies.—Strip the cherries from 
the stems and stone them. (By the way, I hope 
you have that ingenious little machine called a 
cherry-stoner). Place them in a porcelain-lined 
saucepan, with a small proportion of golden 
dates, finely chopped, and water enough to cover 
them. The relative proportions vary with the 
degree of acidity of the cherries, so that no ex- 
act directions can be given. At first it might be 
well to stew them separately, and then mingle 
and barely scald together, and you will soon 
learn to judge for yourself. Serve cold. The 
common Barbary dates would impart a flavor 
disagreeable to most people. 

Cuerry Pre.—Make a crust with fine oatmeal, 
wet with one-fourth part water, or any other 
crust that you prefer, place the stoned and scald- 
ed fruit in it, with juice enough to nearly cover 
it ; sweeten with granulated sugar, or with chop- 
ped and stewed golden dates, and bake fifteen 
or twenty minutes in a good oven, being careful 
not to scorch the crust, 





the world, because of the enterprising men | 


Another way is to stone the cherries and press 
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them as solid as possible into the crust ; sweeten 
and spread over them a thin batter, made oi Gra- 
ham flour and water, spreading it down barely to 
meet the lower crust, leaving some breathing 
places, and bake half an hour. 

CHERRY AmpBrosia. —Stem the cherries, but 
do not stone them. Make a batter with water 
and good Graham flour, quite as thick as for 
gems, and with this line a deep nappy that has 
been well oiled; piace a layer of the unbroken 
fruit on this, sweeten, and sprinkle in a very lit- 
tle Graham flour, not enough to hide the fruit, 
not more than a heaping teaspoonful in a large 
nappy; then put a little more of the hatter 
around the edge, another layer of cherries, 
sweetened, and lightly sprinkled with flour, a 
little more batter at the edges, and another layer 
of fruit, and then cover this with a thin layer of 
batter, leaving vents for the steam around the 
edge, so that the juice will not run over. Ob- 
serve all the directions carefully. Rightly made, 
this is a wholesome and delicious dish, but most 
people spoil it in making it. They think it will 
do just as well to stone the fruit, or stew it, or 
they will “just try it’ in a pie-dish, or they do 
not bake it sufficiently. By the way, it should 
be delicately browned, top and bottom, the fruit 
perfectly cooked in from thirty to seventy-five 
minutes, according to the size and the heat of 


RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
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orcold. If warm, it will be a little tough; if 
cold, cover it while cooling with a light tin cover 
to soften the crust with the steam. Many prefer 
it the second day. After that it is likely to be- 
come dry. 

FrostepD CHERRIES.—Beat up the white of an 
egg; have a strip of strong pasteboard with 
slits in it about an inch and a half apart ; have 
ready large dark cherries, of a good flavor, on 
the stems ; dip them lightly in the beaten egg, 


| and then slip them into the slits of pasteboard, 


stems down, fruit up; then sprinkle the fruit 
with pulverized white sugar from a castor, and 
place in a good current of warm air, where they 
will dry quickly. Serve soon for dessert. 
Dayine CuErries.—They are a litle nicer to 
be dried without the stones, but this makes ne 
small amount of work; so after drying all you 
have time to dry in that manner, and canned all 
you care to, put in a larger amount still to dry 
unstoned. They should be large and good, so 
that they shall be worth drying, and there will 
be enough on the stones to pay for eating when 
they are stewed. They make rather deliberate 
eating, but if they are carefully dried and kept, 
they make a sauce of very agreeable flavor, par- 
ticularly refreshing in the spring. In spite of 
the prejudice against the stones, they are much 
patronized at public and private tables, and pre- 


the oven, and then mind if you let the juice all ferred, indeed, to most other kinds of dried 


run out, it will be dry and tasteless. Serve warm | fruit. 


JULIA COLMAN, 





RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


A New Element.—tThe scientist Her- 
mann has announced, in the German Fournal 
ef Chemistry, the discovery of a new metal in 


material found at Haddam, Ct. It is obtained 
from tantalite, of which it forms a little over 
six per cent., the rest being metallic acids of 
tantalum, niobium, and ilmenium. Hermann 
calls it neptunium. He has so smail a quan- 
tity of the material at his disposal that he has 
been unable to reiuce the oxide to a metallic 
State. With soda it colors micrecosmic salt 
golden yellow. It is the first element dis- 
covered for many years by mineral analysis, 
although in the past seventeen years five 
metals — caesium, rubidium, thallium, indi- 
um, and gallium—have been discovered by 
Spectrum analysis. The atomic weight of 
niobium is 118.2, giving neptunic acid the 
formula Np4 O7. 


A Prizefrom Egyptian Antiquity. 
—A large roll of papyrus, covered with in- 
Scriptions, was discovered some twenty years 
ago under the floor of an old tomb in Thebes. 
It was 139 feet long by 16} inches broad, and 
looked something like a stair-carpet. Mr. 
Harris, the lucky finder, bought it for a com- 
aratively low price. His daughter, Miss 
arris, felt convinced that it was a treasure, 





and to make sure against accidents, set her- 
self to the immense work of tracing every 
sign and letter on it upon a paper of equal 
extent. She succeeded in making a fac-sim- 
ile of it. Her father died, and the lady took 
a house at Koumel Dyk, Alexandria. A few 
years ago an explosion occurred in the house, 
which was reduced to fragments. Of its cqn- 
tents the two chief treasures alone escaped 
unharmed—the papyrus and Miss Harris her- 
self. The great Egyptian archeologist, M. 
Brugsch Bey, examined the papyrus and told 
the Khedive of its great value, and the Egyp- 
tian Government offered the sum of £2,000 
for it. But Miss Harris would not part with 
it. She brought it to England, when the Brit- 
ish Museum purchased it fora larger sum, 
and from that time to this, Dr. Birch and his 
corps of Egyptologists have been deciphering 
it, while scribes have been engaged in copy- 
ing it. It proves to be a complete record of 
the life and works of Rameses III., and a 
statement of the condition of things at Thebes 
three thousand years ago.—Bibliopolist. 


Structure of Blood Corpuscles.— 
Although the term “blood disk” is still em- 
ployed in authoritative quarters in describ- 
ing the red corpuscles of animal blood, its 
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propriety is very questionable. The deter- 
mination of this question resolves itself into 


this: “ If blood corpuscles are really flattened | 
bodies, each having a luminous spot in the | 
center, as they are usually figured, then the | 


term “ disk” is admissible ; if, on the contrary, 
the luminous spot and the disk-like appear- 
ance are purely optical phenomena, then 
there is no propriety in describing them as 
disks.” That both these properties are opti- 
cal illusions, not real elements of structure, 
appears to follow conclusively from a consid- 
eration of the simple law of optics illustrated 
in the diagram, namely: That when a ray of 
light passes from a refracting medium of 
lesser into one of greater density, it enters 





Bioop Corpuscie STRUCTURE. 


surface. 
glass is fitted into an aperture in a dark 
screen, and the light of a gas jet is directed 
upon it, each ray is refracted towards the 
center of the sphere, and as all the rays meet 
at that point, a perfect representation of the 
jet is presented within the ball. 
corpuscle illustrates the same iaw ona minute 
scale. 
course of the illuminating rays from the mir- 
ror to the object glass of the microscope, M 
is supposed to be a vertical section of a blood 
corpuscle at 3,000 linear; P Q, a section of 
the glass slide npon which it rests; N O,a 





The blood | 


In the diagram, which follows the | 


__, ull, 


section of the cover; A B, a section of the 
concave mirror; K L, a section of the infe- 
rior surface of the object-glass; A D V, BF 
T, and C E U show the course of the illumi- 
nating rays, reflected from the mirror, pass- 
ing through the slide, through the corpuscle. 
through the glass cover, and finally entering 
the object glass. I X, J] W, GS, and HR 
show the same phenomenon, but are not con- 
tinued downward to the mirror. A ray of 
light impinging on the mirror at A, and re- 
flected, travels upward and inward to D, 
where it comes in contact with the slide, en- 
ters it at right angles to its plane, and con- 
tinues to travel in the same direction until it 
comes in contact with the envelope of the 
corpuscle. Here it is again 
bent from its course, passes 
through the center of the mi- 
nute body, and resumes its 
perpendicularity to the plane 
of the slide on entering the 
cover. It thus follows that 
the rays of the pencil that 
serves to illuminate the cor- 
puscle under observation all 
cross each other, at or near its 
center, forming a sheaf of light, 
and producing the luminous 
spot so frequently described. 
The large luminous ring ex- 
hibited when the corpuscle is 
viewed beyond the. focal dis- 
tance, is caused by the disper- 
sion of the light after the pen- 
cil has passed the center of the 
corpuscle. To demonstrate, ex- 
perimentally, that the foregoing 
remarks are well founded, the 
scientist has only to test them 
with a microscope having a del- 
icate hair adjustment. At 600 
diameters — a very medium 
power for such observations, 
bring a special corpuscle, se- 
lected for study, into the cén- 
ter of the field. Having done 
this, lower the tube until the 
corpuscle disappears ; and, on 
raising it slowly with the hair 
adjustment, a small luminous 
ring first comes into view. This 
gradually merges into an in- 


| tensely luminous point, as the elevation .of 
the latter at right angles to the plane of its | 
For instance: if a sphere of solid | 


the tube continues. Finally, the luminous 
point gradually expands into the upper and 
larger luminous ring. The less firmly the 


| cover is pressed down, the larger will be the 


luminous ring with which the observation 


| terminates, but it will make no difference 


with the first ring that comes into view, OF 
with the brilliant point that follows it. Cuts 
1 and 2 show the relative proportions of these 
luminous rings at 2,500 diameters. This ex- 
periment conclusively verifies the hypothesis 
illustrated in the cut, by following the pencil 
of rays in detail through the corpuscle under 
inspection. The dispersion of the rays after 
they have crossed is corrected by the cover; 
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hence the difficulty that attends the study of 
animal blood with the cover omitted. The 
latest German authorities, particularly Her- 
mann, concede the fact that blood corpuscles 
are not flattened bodies in their earlier stages 
of life, but hold that they become so at a later 
period. It is probable, however, that the 
flattened appearance of the aged corpuscle is 
due to the greater thickness and density of 
the envelope. With my best glasses and a 
low light, I have never yet viewed a corpus- 
cle, old or young, that did not resolve itself 
into a simple globular body, perfectly trans- 
parent, enveloped in athin membranous sac, 
which is the seat of color.—/, G. Fairfield. 


Do Plants Think ?—Some interesting 
data with regard to the movements of plants 
are published by the Scientific American. 
These movements often assimilate mental ac- 
tion, and are certainly very interesting sub- 
jects of observation. 

Darwin has observed in the Drosera rotun- 
difolia a faculty for selecting its food, which 
in animals would be attributed to volition. 
Mrs. Treat has described the same trait in the 
plant. On being deceived by means of a 
piece of chalk, the D-osera curved its stalk 
glands towards it, but immediately discover- 
ing its mistake, withdrew them. The plant 
would bend toward a fly held within reach, 
enfold it, and suck its juices; but would 
disregard the bait if out of reach, showing not 
only purposive movement (or a refusal to 
move, as the case might warrant), but also a 
certain power to estimate distance. 

Again, Darwin has shown that the more 
perfect tendril bearers among climbing plants 
bend toward or from the light, or disregard 
it, as may be most advantageous. Also, that 
the tendrils of various climbers frequently 
attached themselves to objects presented to 
them experimentally, but soon withdraw on 
finding the support unsuitable. He says of 
the Bignonia capreolata that its tendrils “ soon 
recoiled, with what I can only call disgust,” 





from a glass tube or a zinc plate, and straight- 
ened themselves. Of another Bignonia, he 
says that the terminal point of the tendril 
exhibits an odd habit, which in an animal 
would be called an instinct, for it continually 
searches for any little dark hole in which to 
insert itself. The same tendril would fre- 
quently withdraw from one hole and insert 
its point in another. In like manner, spi- 
rally twining plants seem to search for proper 
supports, rejecting those not suitable. 

Speaking of* phenomena of this sort, Dr. 
Lindsay makes this strong remark: “ In car- 
nivorous and climbing plants there is a choice 
or alternative between action and inaction, 
acceptance or refusal; and the choice made 
is not always judicious. There may be an 
error, and the error may be corrected ; but in 
order to such correction, there must surely 
be some kind of consciousness or perception 
that a mistake has been committed ; an ex- 
ercise of will in making further efforts at 
success, and a knowledge of means to an 
end, with their proper adaptation or appli- 
cation.” 

According to Professor Laycock, organic 
memory is common to both animals and 
plants, and certain /ianas seem to exhibit it 
in a marked degree in their antipathy to cer- 
tain trees. The botanist Brown has remarked 
that the trees which the /anas refuse to coil 
around are physically incapable of support- 
ing the climbers. 

In many cases, observers are, no doubt, 
self-deceived, and mistake a mechanical and 
wholly unconscious mimicry of intelligent 
action for an actual exhibition of intelli- 
gence ; still, such men as Dr. Gray and Mr. 
Darwin are not apt to be deluded by mimicry 
or figures of speech; and however much it 
may run counter to popular notions of what 
is proper to plant life, the hypothesis that 
intelligence does not end with animal life 
seems by no means inconsistent with a mul- 
titude of trustworthy observations. 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


[The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. This can be 
done by muscle when directed by brains. The true farmeris he who can plan, direct, and control skillfully.] 


a. 
As this department is one which should contain the | 
most tape ye ¢ of wisdom and experience, -ur 


readers and friends in the rurai districts are invit- 
ed to send us any items of value to agriculturists in 
general, and which should have a wide circulation. 
oak credit will,in every case, be given to the con 
rioutor. 





An Idea for the Housekeeper. 
—Put into a cup of common alcohol, such as 
is used for spirit lamps, as much gum cam- 
Phor as it will absorb, and wash any part of 
the house or beds that has been infested with 
bugs. It will kill the bugs and destroy the 
Vitality of the eggs if every spot where they | 
have been concealed is thoroughly saturated | 
with this mixture. | 





A Simple Weather Sign.—If you 
don’t happen to have ,a barometer about the 
house, watch your grass clothes-line stretched 
across the yard. Whenever the sun shines 
and the air is dry the line will slacken and 
hang down, but if there is moisture in the at- 
mosphere, it will contract and tighten up un- 
til it will sound like a drum if struck. 


Agricultural Humbugs.—An ex- 
change waxes strong on this point: “If the 
money which is annually lost by farmers 
upon various kinds of humbugs which come 
in their way could all be exhibited in one 
gross sum, its total would, no doubt, surprise 


| us all, A party advertises seed-corn which 
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will certainly yield one hundred and twenty- 
four bushels of shelled corn per acre. Plen- 
ty of buyers are found at an exorbitant price, 
who fail tu think that this yield, if produced 
at all, was only obtained from very rich land, 
at the expense of manure and labor, often 
supplemented by sharp arithmetical measure- 
ment, and that this seed is no more likely, 
under any circumstances, to produce a larger 
crop than other sorts in the neighborhood. 
Wheat, from the crop of an Uregon wild goose, 
which will certainly yield fifty bushels per 
acre, finds buyers (or at least, we may judge 
so by its being extensively advertised) at fab- 
ulous prices. Oregon wheat land is noted 
for its immense crops, but seed from these 
fifty-bushel crops will not produce as much 


per acre here as our Own common seed. In | 


time, public opinion will set this matter 
right; but, meanwhile, much hard-earned 


know better. A good standing rule to ob 
serve in all such cases is to let them alone. 
An old farmer once advised his son to beware 
of “all new things, for there can be nothing 
new and good at the same time.” 


American Potatoes in England. 
—It is said that the English people go into 
ecstasies over some of the American varie- 
ties of potatoes ; and we do not wonder at it, 
if they have nothing better of the kind than 
those we have seen from abroad. At the 
saloons of our city, imported French pota- 
toes have been served to customers for sev- 


eral months past; and, while some of them 
are dry and mealy, they are mainly of a yel- 


lowish color and rank odor. A few days 
since, we saw a few sacks of “ genuine Irish 
potatoes.” They were coarse, black-looking 
bulbs, thick-skinned and deep-eyed, and the 
reverse of attractive. 


Manurial Valuc of some Waste 
Products,—Professor Storer, of the Bus- 
sey Institution, has made some valuable in- 
vestigations in regard to the manurial value 
of leather chips, roasted and raw, and he has 
also bestowed considerable research upon 
spent dry woods and tan, with the view to 
ascertaining their value by analytical results 
and practical experiment in the field. A 
popular error has long prevailed that the 
spent sumac and logwocd from the dye- 
houses possess value as plant food, and not- 
withstanding we have on several public occa- 
sions denounced its employment, it is still 
sold to farmers, and by them applied to their 
fields. Leather chips have been less in 
favor; still, they have in the raw state been 
considerably used in those sections where 
the shoe- manufacturing interests prevail, 
which industry gives rise to an abundance 
of the chips 

The extended researches made go to prove 
conclusively that leather, in either the raw or 
the roasted condition, has no good influence 
upon plants, but rather the reverse. By 
roasting, a trifling amount of the nitrogenous 
principle is given up in the soil but not 








enough to render the material practically of 
any value. Spent sumac, logwood, oak, and 
hemlock barks are not only perfectly worth- 
less as fertilizing agents, but they are posi- 
tively deleterious. The only value they pos- 
sess upon land is as a mulching to be placed 
around trees and shrubs to protect them 
from drought It may not be advisable to 
use them freely for such purposes, as the 
acid elements they contain may injure deli- 
cate plants. It is better for farmers to let 
these waste substances alone; they are not 
worth their attention. — Yournal of Chemistry. 


Take Care of the Toad. — The 


Ohio Farmer well remarks that the number 


| of insects that a toad will eat is almost in- 


credible. A few of them in a garden will 
keep it well rid of bugs, plant-lice, etc. 
They generally spend the day in some dark. 


money wili be lost by men who ought to | secluded spot—often a hole under a sod or 


clod or the side of a rock, and in the evening 
they come out and hop about in search of a 
supper of live insects. They may be induced 
to take mp their residence in the garden by 
confining them for two or three days to the 


| place, when they will become quite well con- 


tented. A board laid about two inches from 
the ground is just the kind of a hiding-place 
that suits them. They are long-lived, being 
often known from twelve to sixteen years 
old, and it is said one lived to be thirty-six 
years old. On account of their propensity 
for destroying insects, toads should be en- 
couraged to become permanent residents of 
our fields and gardens. 


An Item in Grape Culture.—Here 
we would meniion a fact which has come 
within our observation and experience, which, 
if generally true, is of some importance. It 
is this: That*the third fruit-bud from the 
base of the past year’s cane throws out larger 
and better developed bunches of grapes than 
either the first or second. The grapes from 
these buds seem also better flavored, and 
generally superior to those on the first and 
second. In accordance with this hint, we 
have adopted the plan of cutting the cane at 
such length as to leave the third bud, gener- 
ally, and sometimes the fourth, when a good 
strong one, and then rubbing off the first and 
second buds, and leaving the third and fourth 
for fruit. 

The number of fruit-buds left on any vine 
must depend on the age and strength of the 
vine. If the vines are strong and vigorous 
at three years, from two to three bunches of 
grapes may be allowed to mature on each 
without injury. The next year the number 
may be increased, and so on, increasing the 
quantity of fruit with the age of the vinc.— 
Pacific Rural Press. 


If milk be introduced into bottles, well 
corked, and put into a pan of cold water, and 
gradually raised to the boiling point, and af- 
ter being allowed to cool, be taken out and 
put in a cool place, the milk may be kept per- 
fectly sweet for half a year. 
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NATIONAL REFLECTIONS. 

ITH the recurrence of July the patri- 

otic sentiment of the American ex- 
periences an awakening. Especially is this 
the case in late years on account of the 
centennial anniversaries of the deeds of 
prowess and glory which illuminate the rec- 
ord of our country’s early life. Last year 
we celebrated in a manner fit to “go down 
the ages ” the Centennial of our nation, and 
six years more remain, each of which will 
probably be made interesting because of its 
Revolutionary memories. The operations 
of the colonial forces against the armies of 
England were attended mainly with disas- 
ter in 1777, so that had it not been for the 
victory at Bennington in August, and the 
surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga in Oc- 
tober, the prospects of the patriots would 
have been shrouded in the deepest gloom. 
Our friends of Bennington and of Saratoga 
may hail the days which commemorate 
these important successes with a very ear- 
hest enthusiasm, for they, like the battles 
of Trenton and Princeton, which were 
fought in the winter previous, awakened the 
spirit of hope when despair had almost set- 
tled upon the American heart. In June, 
1778, occurred the evacuation of Philadel- 
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| phia by Gen. Clinton with the British army 


| under his command, and in the same month 

Washington fought the battle of Monmouth, 

which hastened Clinton’s retreat to New 
York. In 1779 occurred the brilliant cap- 
| ture of Stony Point, on the Hudson River, 
| by Gen. Wayne, and the evacuation of 
| Rhode Island by the British. The year 
1780 was occupied mainly with indecisive 
operations in the Southern States, the Caro- 
linas particularly, where the enemy had 
very successfully intrenched themselves. 
North Carolina can, however, find some 
material for congratulation in the affair at 
King’s Mountain, where a regiment of mili- 
tia utterly routed a detachment of Cornwal- 
lis’ army, although of greatly superior num- 
bers. 

Early in 1781 Gen. Morgan won the bril- 
liant victory at Cowpens, South Carolina. 
In September the battle of Eutaw Springs 
took place, which had a decisive influence 
upon the fortunes of the colonies in the 
South, and being followed soon after by the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., 
the success of the American arms was 
made certain. Then in 1782 we have the 
evacuations of Savannah and Charleston by 
the foe, and in 1783 the formal treaty of 
peace and recognition of American inde- 
pendence by Great Britain, which was fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of the last of her 
army from New York in November of the 
same year. 

Who that looks over this broad and beau- 
tiful land can wonder that England relin- 
quished her claims to it only after a long 
struggle and a costly expenditure of men 
and money? There were wise men among 
her counselors, who foresaw the growth 
and power of the American colonies—they 
certainly did not imagine the full extent of 
our development—and could not entertain 





the idea of losing so important a part of 
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their Empire. But the war once begun, 
developed the strength of the infant nation, 
and proved, in accordance with Lord Chat- 
ham’s declaration in Parliament, the invin- 
cibility of America. 

We would ask our orators and public 
men to whom it is given to perform leading 
parts in these centennial celebrations and 
patriotic demonstrations, to be bold in indi- 
cating the weaknesses in our public polity 
and social order, and to exercise a true wis- 
dom in giving counsel for the correction of 
abuses in legislation and for the establish- 
ment of a true fraternity and loyalty through- 
out the land. 

Let the lessons of our past instruct us in 
the present. Let all the people in all sec- 
tions co-operate for the general welfare, 
forbearing strifes, factions, animosities, and 
rancor, which, persisted in, tend to under- 
mine the solidest fabric of nationality. The 
various elements in our population may, 
under careful guidance, be made conducive 
to a powerful unity, which, like conglomer- 
ate rock, may resist the wear of ages. 

Let there be among us as individual citi- 
zens less of selfishness, less of the desire for 
personal exaltation, and more of generosity 
and the disposition to help the weak and 
educate the ignorant, and we shall make a 
decided step toward realizing true liberty 
and union. 
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SPRING-TIME INDISCRETIONS. 

T is estimated that one-fifth more per- 

sons die in the spring months than in 
the autumn. Much of this excessive mor- 
tality is due to the maladies which are still 
deemed by the mass of society incident to 
the change in weather conditions, whereas 
they are induced mainly by dietetic impro- 
prieties which have overloaded the blood 
with carbonaceous matter, and so clogged 
the excretory organism that with the incom- 





ing of a mild season and the disappearance 
of the bracing, stimulating cold weather, 
bilious disorder indicates the general sys- 
temic derangement. Of these particular 
mention has been made in other parts of 
this magazine now and then, and it is un- 
necessary to repeat them here. Our design 
just now is to allude to one or two causes 
of spring illness which are not minor in the 
number and variety of their melancholy 
consequences, With the first warm days 
of April many people, young and old, in 
the different walks of society throw aside 
their heavy great-coats, wraps, or cloaks, on 
the plea that they are “too hot,” and go to 
their places of business, or to visit or shop, 
without them. We have met men in the 
early morning on their way to their offices 
or stores apparently rejoicing in their eman- 
cipation from the heavy “ beaver” or “ mel- 
ton,” little thinking that its need would be 
felt as they returned home in the chilly 
evening air, and still less realizing that this 
premature laying aside of a thick outer-gar- 
ment is the cause of an incalculable number 
of pneumoniaseand “ colds.” 

We have found it a good rule to continue 
wearing our winter overcoat until April is 
well advanced. After that, and until June, 
to wear a light or spring overcoat. As for 
exchanging our thick under-garments for 
thin ones we have not trusted to the alma- 
nac as a guide in the uncertain latitude of 
New York, but have always waited until 
summer has established her decided reign. 

We know of people who have been in the 
habit of dispensing with fires made for 
warming the house at a certain time, say 
the 15th of April or the 1st of May, and as 
a consequence, when a cold storm occurs, 
or the winds from the ice- and snow-bound 
north-west prevail, shiver in their sitting- 
rooms whole days, risking to themselves 
and children severe attacks of disease. They 
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wno are actively employed in the kitchen or 
out of doors may feel warm and comfortable 
enough, but they whose avocations require 
them to sit in a room without a fire soon 
become acquainted with the dispiriting in- 
fluence of an atmosphere a few degrees be- 
low 68° Fah., which is generally considered 
the normal standard of human comfort. 
One hygienic authority declares that “ fur- 
naces should not be removed, nor fire-places 
and grates cleaned for the summer, until 
the first of June; for a brisk fire in the 
grate is sometimes very comfortable in the 
last week in May.” 

Houses which are located on low ground 
which is wet or insufficiently drained, are 
subject to dampness, which renders living 
in them unhealthful at any season without 
such means as an open fire. We have 
known people living in old-fashioned stone- 
houses, who were in the habit of making a 
fire in the grate of their sitting-room every 
evening, as a precaution against dampness. 
Modern houses, with their large and nu- 
merous windows and open walls and high 
cellars, are vastly superior to the old style 
in the important respects of dryness and 
ventilation, but care is necessary in the 
management of the heating, drainage, and 
ventilation of the best-planned residence if 
those insidious foes to family health, mias- 
matic emanations, would be altogether 
avoided. 





THE CONTRAST. 

O* the 15th of May last, the city of 

New York was the theater of two 
events, each of which claimed the popular 
attention, and preferred special reasons for 
being considered important in their several 
ways. For one there had been a long series 
of preparations. All classes had been called 
upon to contribute toward rendering it elab- 
orate in display, and multiplex in interest 





It was designed at first, we 
were told, to subserve the purposes of pop- 


and variety. 


ular jollification and of industrial illustra- 
tion—the grotesque and funny were to be 
coupled with the practical and useful. For 
weeks the newspapers discoursed upon its 
characteristics, even promising great devel- 
opments. Of course we are understood to 
refer to the so-called Carnival. 

The other event had been given the 
merest notice previously. A few persons 
of culture had united to give expression to 
their admiration and respect for a man of 
genius and manliness, by erecting his statue 
in Central Park. The bronze completed, a 
brief item in the newspapers of the 14th, an- 
nounced that the statue of Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck would be unveiled the following day, 
with appropriate cercmonies, and that Pres- 
ident Hayes, then visiting New York, had 
been invited to be present. 

The character of the “Carnival” is 
known to the reader through newspaper 
comment. Early in the day, crowds as- 
sembled in Broadway, the main route of the 
procession, and waited patiently for hours, 
to be disappointed by a thin display of tinsel 
and vulgar costume, in which the equipage 
and votaries of the liquor trade greatly pre- 
dominated. In fine, the impression derived 
by the intelligent spectator was, that the af- 
fair had been gotten up for the glorification 
of lager, and to feed the tills of the dram- 
shops. 

But away up-town that afternoon, in the 
quiet, leafy mall of our splendid Park, oc- 
curred that other event which testified in 
terms of emphasis that a good proportion 
of our citizens esteemed solid worth above 
glitter and tinsel, for notwithstanding the 
little publicity which had been given to the 
affair, a great assemblage of men and wom- 
en was there to welcome the new Chief Ex- 
ecutive, and to give that grateful encouraze- 
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ment to the special ceremonies of the occa- 
sion, found only in numbers. We were 
there, and can testify to the orderly and in- 
telligent character of the throng. President 
Hayes appeared well pleased with his recep- 


tion, and with the exercises, and gracefully | 


performed the part assigned to him. The 
occasion proved a rare one for an out-of- 
door celebration, because of the many emi- 
nent men of national reputation in science, 
art, letters, and politics, who were drawn 
together, and the thousands who thronged 
the lawns and approaches to the site of the 
new statue, had the unusual opportunity to 
see these representatives of our country’s 
best minds face to face. They returned to 
their homes, gratified beyond their expecta- 
tion, and feeling that they had acquired 
something of moral value, something for 
their mental growth. While thousands of 
those who had spent hours of the day and 
of the night on the ridiculous buffooneries 
of the Carnival, wended their way home- 
ward, tired and disappointed, feeling that 
they had lost precious time, and had re- 
ceived impressions, which, if tolerated, 
would lower and degrade their moral tone. 
FAILURE was the verdict of the public on 
SUCCESS, the hearty and 
unanimous opinion of the multitude that 


the “ Carnival.” 


had assisted in the commemoration of the 
poet Halleck. 





AN EDITORIAL EXPOSTULATION. 
_— every day’s mail brings to this 
office a package of manuscript from 
some young or inexperienced hand which 
the editor is requested, first, to examine with 


reference to its appropriateness for publica- | 


So far, well. But there is a second 
request which is not so well in the editor’s 


tion. 


opinion, and which is usually couched in 
language like this: “If you do not deem 
the article fit for publication, will you be kind 
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| enough to poin* out its defects, and give me 
| some advice, as I am,” etc. 


| Now, many of 
| the writers of such a request expect a reply 

which shall pretty much cover the field of 
| their defective authorship, and set them in 
the way of the much desired success; and 
if they do not receive it within a week o1 
two, are inclined to berate the editor for 
want of sympathy, coldness, or something 
worse, and perhaps go to the length of taik- 
ing down the quality of the magazine which, 
before, they had characterized with energy, 
as “one of the des¢ published.” 

We know the tenderness of the youthful 
aspirant for literary honor, and how keenly 
the shaft of disappointment wounds, and 
are ready to make a liberal allowance for 
the indiscretions which may be committed 
under such a stimulus, however unreasona- 
ble may be its relation to us. The reader 
will affirm the statement that the editor ot 
a periodical is not constituted by virtue of 
his editorship, the critic and reviewer whose 
services are at everybody’s command for 
the asking, any more than are the services 
of the lawyer or physician. But most lit- 
erary men, especially they who are con- 
nected with the management of weekly and 
monthly publications, frequently and gener- 
ously accord hints and advice to inexperi- 
enced wielders of the pen, and this fact has 
had its influence, doubtless, in circulating 
the notion that an author’s time and talent 
are a sort of public commodity. 





It has always been our practice to treat 
| all applications for advice and criticism with 
| as much liberality as our duties would per- 
| mit. Like most of our contemporaries of 
the “sanctum,” our time is pretty well filled 
up by the regular work of reading and pre- 
paring matter for the press, and in the cor- 
respondence and almost endless detail of 
the editorial function, yet we are always 


ready to do what we can, and drop a word 
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or two for the encouragement of an earnest, 
striving soul. 

We believe in helping one another—THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has been con- 
ducted for twenty years or more on that 
grand principle, and its record as a helper 
if it could be declared to the world would 
be a proud one—but, friends, do not expect 
too much of us, for in the language of Dr. 
Holland, “eyes wear out, work presses, 
cares are many, every day brings its fatigue, 
and every evening its demand for rest.” 
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AN EXAMPLE IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


WE. shall have no reference to political 

questions or parties in what we are 
about to say, and we would not make any 
Let the reader 
Not 
long since a communication appeared in 
the Mew York Tribune, in which the fol- 
lowing statement occurred : 


invidious comparisons. 
comment or conclude as he pleases. 


“Alert, youthful as he was twenty-five 
years. ago, he is a forcible example of the 
value of an abstemious life. He was never 
in a bar-room, it is said, in all his years. 
He is an utter stranger to tobacco in all its 
forms. Nobody ever saw him take a drink 
of liquor, or smoke a cigar, or chew to- 
bacco.” 


The reference is to President Hayes, and 


the author of the statement asserted an ac- 
quaintance of twenty-two years’ duration 
with the subject of it. 

It is certainly a most extraordinary series 
of declarations concerning a man promi- 
nent in public life and politics for nearly 
half his fifty-five years, The list of Ameri- 
can Presidents contains many names of 
pure and lofty manhood—characters that 
were examples of integrity and sobriety— 
but we do not remember one of whom it 
could be said that ‘‘ he was never in a bar- 


room in all his years.” Some might pro- 





test against this severe propriety of conduct 
as extravagant; but, for our own part, we 
can not help according it our hearty respect. 
What is the “‘ bar-room ” but the place where 
liquors of different grades of quality and 
intoxicating strength are sold by the glass? 
What is it, whether in the palatial hotel or 
in the corner grocery, but the rendezvous 
of the intemperate and impure? What 
are its influences? No one will claim any- 
thing elevating or ennobling in its associa- 
tions and culture. The man who disclaims 
any concord with such a place is entitled to 
our esteem, and it is a matter of great sat- 
isfaction to know that our President takes 
so high a view of manly conduct. 

As for the other items—his repugnance 
for tobacco and the use of liquor as a bev- 
erage—they are correlative with the one 
just noticed. We are very glad of this ex- 
hibit of the character and habits of our 
President for the sake of our youth, who 
look for their models of daily conduct to 
those who occupy the chief positions in 
government and society, and for the sake 
of the country at large, which needs the 
moral restraint which a temperate, upright, 
and healthy chief magistrate can not help 
exercising. 
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A GREAT MONOPOLY DEAD. 


EWING-MACHINES can now be pur- 

chased at prices approximating fair- 
ness. The patents which exacted large 
royalties from manufacturers have expired, 
and the field is open for free competition. 
The public will rejoice at the breaking 
down of the great combination which has 
so long ruled the sewing-machine trade and 
procured extortionate profits for the manu- 
facturer and dealer. The magnitude of 
these profits is evident by the fall in prices 
which ensued immediately upon the expira- 
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tion of the last important or “ foundation ” | eral times its cost of manufacture. The 
patent, and which was equivalent to forty, 
in some cases fifty, per cent. on the old | appears the more reprehensible because the 


management of the sewing-machine trade 


rates; so that a first-class machine which | high prices were maintained in great part 


formerly commanded sixty dollars can now | for the benefit of agents and brokers, a dis- 
be purchased for thirty. Although appre- | count of forty or fifty per cent. being given 


ciative of the great value of this wonderful | them by some manufacturers for selling 
device in our industrial life, we could not | machines. Efforts were made to obtain 
extenuate the course which compelled rich | extensions of the old patents, but the 
and poor to pay a price which bore an un- | public spirit and good sense of cur Wash- 
fair relation to the cost of production. The | ington law-makers were too strong for 
fact that an article is of important use is not | the lobbyists, rejecting their importunity 
a valid reason that they to whom it is offer- | and winning the approval of the people at 
ed for sale should be compelled to pay sev- | large. 


ABS fe Jflentora jure, 


[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ** What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] . 


‘ - > THE ARMLESs AND LEGLEss M. P.— 
o ur orrespon ents, In reply to a correspondent we would say that 
the armless and legless member of the British 
QUESTIONS oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY House of Commons is Mr. Irving, an Irish gentle- 
will be answered én thie department. pat ome ques man of considerable prominence. Four or five 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 7 y j 
unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to a years since we publshed a sketch of him which 
im the benefit of an early consideration. was sent us from London by the late Mrs. 
Ir AN Inquiry Fatt To Receive Atrren- | Mowatt-Ritchie. Although born without legs or 
tion within two mp the correspondent should re- | arms, he rides, drives, and does about all that 
Mitte thal an ancwer ic withed, Yor goad seasons, | most men do with their hands, while intellect: 
by the editor. ually he has few superiors. 


WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- YIN! s 
available contributions unless the necessary postage DEN @ Facts.—The anatomists and 


is provided by the writers. In all cases, persons who | physiologists who are not conversant with the 
ale atte a nae = yA ae he principles of Phrenology are very apt to make 
stamps being preferred. Anonymous letters will not | mistakes in attempted discussions of them. Not 
be considered. long ago, Professor Ferrier introduced to the 
British Society the results of his experiments in 

THE SQUIRREL AND THE MAN AGAIN. | exciting the brains of animals by means of the 
—Suppose a squirrel is on a tree and a man is on | Galvanic Battery. Andthen Dr. W. B. Carpenter 
the opposite side of the tree—as the man passes | was one of the first to say that these things con- 
around the tree the squirrel keeps on the side | firmed some of the claims of the Phrenologists, 
opposite to the man. Does the man pass around | and it was necessary to review his attitude 
the squirrel ? toward our science. The facts of Phrenology 

Ans.—Yes! Suppose a horse be hitched to a | are attested by observation. By the methods of 
cider-mill or brick-mill sweep. The opposite | inductive philosophy we place those facts against 
end of the sweep goes around the mill, and keeps | a world of denial. If you want the data of com- 
opposite to the horse, but the track of the horse | parative anatomy look around you; consider the 
is outside of the entire mill, and of course he | nervous structure of beast and bird, and com- 
goes around it, just as much as if he travelled | pare them with man. A celebrated Physiologist 
around without beiag hitched to the mill. of France devoted seven years to special investi- 
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gations in comparative anatomy for the very 
purpose, as he avowed, of refuting the doctrines 
of Gall; but after examining something like 
three thousand subjects, he was compelled to 
admit that the testimony of nature was over- 
whelmingly in favor of Gall and Spurzheim. It 
would be well for scientific objectors to Phren- 
ology to read Vimont’s magnificent treatise— 
we have lately received a fine copy of it from 
Paris. Then as regards embryonic developments 
Phrenology has the objector there. All we ask 
is that you will study the gradual accretion of 
nervous matter in the germ, and see how part is 
related to part, how organ is built upon organ, 
how man is what he is by reason of additional 
departments of nervous function. 


HEALTH LiFT—SPECIAL AFFECTION. 
—G. A. C.—The “health lift,’ under proper 
direction, is a good method of exercise in certain 
maladies. In cases of general debility, weak 
lungs, nervous irritation, dyspepsia, the “ health 
lift’ has been found capable of ministering beu- 
efit to the patient. Most people are indiscreet, 
however, in the use of the “health lift,” if they 
attempt to practice alone. We think that no one 
should operate it without having taken lessons 
from some skillful teacher, or a physician who 
is thoroughly conversant with it. In local 
troubles, like uterine displacements, supporters 
are frequently beneficial; so too when the abdo- 
men is in a relaxed or pendulous condition, 
owing to the weakness of the muscles ; or when 
it is excessively fat. Such conditions intimate, 
indeed, the need of artificial support. Supporters 
like trusses should be adapted to the wearer ; 
they can be obtained of surgical apparatus man- 
ufacturers ; we frequently have occasion to sup- 
ply them. 


BatTHiInG.—For persons in moderate 
health we deom the sponge bath as good as any, 
those only in robust condition should attempt 
the plunge. A quick sponge bath in a warm 
room, followed with a brisk hand-rubbing will 
be found very beneficial in toning up the system. 
An apparatus for bathing, which is admirably 
fitted for the use of those who have no special 
conveniences at home, can be obtained for 
twenty dollars. 


SPIRITUALITY.—We think that the 
use of this organ in the direction mentioned by 
the inquirer, to wit, for communicating with the 
spirit world, is an abnormal adaptation of its 
functions. We hold that the influence of the 
religious faculties is one of an interior mental 
character, according to its degree purifying and 
ennobling the man, impressing him with deeper 
convictions of the reality of God and His provi- 
dential relations to the world. 


OUR MENTORIAL BUREAU. 
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Story Mremory.—Z. T. L.—One who 
has special capability in memorizing stories and 
relating them is largely developed in the per- 
ceptive faculties of the intellect, Individuality 
and Eventuality, particularly, being large. There 
is also a good degree of Spirituality, Ideality 
Constructiveness, and Language. 





DR. WINSHIP.—This celebrated 
strong’? man owed his death to the special 
cultivation of his muscles at the expense of other 
parts of the body. The muscles of his shoulders 
and the chest were greatly enlarged by his efforts 
to attain his Sumsonian might, and the effect 
of the unnatural strain upon them was naturally 
a weakness in the action of the heart, possibly 
accompanied with an aneurismal condition. 


SLEEP.—Sleep considered as the effect 
of weariness and the process for replenishing the 
neryous system with vigor can scarcely enter 
into the vocabulary of true faculties. The organs 
of the mind require sleep, as parts of the ner- 
vous system ; just as the muscles when weary 
demand rest. The disposition to slumber, re- 
pose, in individuals is dependent upon their 
temperamental constitution and habits. A leth- 
argic nature slumbers more than one that is 
active and lively. A man with a marked nervous 
temperament requires comparatively little sleep, 
for the reason that during his sleep the process 
of recuperation go on very rapidly ; men with a 
predominance of the motive temperament require 
more sleep than those with a predominance of 
the nervous, because their circulation is slower 
and less thorough, and consequently the repair 
of the systemic waste is slower. Eating and 
drinking may be looked upon as the external 
process of alimentation, and therefore subser- 
vient to the mental organs which relate specific- 
ally to the economy of nutrition. We distinguish 
between Alimentiveness and the mere exercise of 
eating, as the organ is a part of the brain, and 
exercises a monitorial function in what may be 
termed the culinary department of human life. 


SABBATH Day.—The observance of 
the Sabbath was changed from the seventh to 
the first day of the weex in Apostolic times. By 
reference to the New Testament, you will find 
that the disciples were accustomed to meet to- 
gether on the first day of the week ; and their 
example has been followed by the Christian 
world very largely. There are a few societies or 
sects who cling to the Mosaic or Hebrew idea of 
the seventh day for worship. 


ADDREss WANTED,—If J. M., of Wor- 
cester, Mass., will give a P. O. address for a let- 
ter, one will be sent. 
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WomAN AND FINANCE.—In looking 
over the history of the past, we find many daring 
feats and grand exploits planned and executed 
by woman. Martha Washington and Mrs. John 
Adams, and many others, were called gooc finan- 
ciers ; and we read in history that “‘in the year 
1705 Thomas Chalkley, a Quaker preacher, with 
other Friends, paid a religious visit to the Sene- 
cas and other Indians living about the waters of 
the Susquehanna. They were received with cor- 
diality, particularly by a woman who was the 
chief speaker, and who was indulged in this be- 
cause she was considered smarter than the men. 
She was also their Empress.” 

Woman has controlled armies and moved na- 
‘ions, and if we come down to our own civil war, 
we find many who promoted measures by 
which hundreds of thousands of dollars werc 
placed in th: hands of those who carried on 
the work of the “Sanitary Commission.” Did 
any one think then of woman’s financial status 
amid the roar of battle? In a boarding-school 
we were once familiar with, finding the finan- 
cial part running behind, and being anxious 
for the life of the institution, the Principal, a 











smart, active woman, took all upon herself; 
went or sent to New York, purchased all per- 
taining to the kitchen at wholesale rates, and 


soon brought matters back to a solid basis. She 
had the supervision of the whole mental, moral, 
and physical welfare of the school besides, and 
was engaged in hearing recitations every hour 
but two during the day. For all this mental and 
physical labor, she was paid five hundred dollars 
and her board in the institution. A man would 
have had one thousand dollars or more, beside 
one or two assistants. In a few years she left. 
A man was hired to carry on the kitchen, dis- 
tinct from the school, but was soon dismissed, 
because affairs were again running behind, and 
the discovery had also been made that he had 
“feathered his own nest.’’ We do not know 
what salary was given him, but will warrant it 
exceeded that of the successful lady teacher. 
We have known instances where a family’s honor 
and financial credit trailed in the dust while con- 
trolled by the husband, but when some event— 
dishonesty or death, perhaps—removed him, the 
wife rose nobly to the position, and in spite of 
all restrictions of sex brought up her little fam- 
ily, and sent it into the world well-cultured, men- 
tally and morally, and all without creating at the 
end a financial crisis. 

Woman is accused of extravagance. Admit 
it, and what would be the sure and only cure? 
We answer, give her a wider field of action, that 





she may have something better to think of. But 
is she alone extravagant? Are men always eco- 
nomical? Look at the millions that are yearly 
expended by them on fine mansions, public edi- 
fices, and in the furnishing and re-furnishing of 
business offices. Forty thousand dollars were 
expended lately in a certain State for furnishing 
two legislative halls—the curtains to each win- 
dow costing seven hundred dollars. It costs, by 
printed reports, fifty thousand dollars to keep 
the Treasury building at Washington clean, and 
we know a young man who went there a few 
years ago and wus paid a salary of twelve hun- 
dred dollars for keeping the windows of a certain 
room clean and watering the plants therein. But 
then we know men are such orderly beings, and 
so dislike to mix things, that there must be help 
at every post, no matter whether the whole time 
of each helper be consumed or not. Add to this 
the untold millions that are yearly chewed and 
smoked and drank up, with no possible result 
but disease and death. 

Who thinks it improves or beautifies a human 
being to chew the cud or to have a pipe or cigar 
between his lips, or the wine cup in his hands’ 
Were it not for these extravagances, our sons 
and daughters might be better educated, our 
schools and colleges better endowed, higher 
standards and nobler examples of moral and 
physical being be everywhere seen. But one 
will say, “I have none of these habits.” Very 
true, and we thank God for the few men, noble 
and true, who have not made themselves brutes. 

A strong temperance woman and a worker 
said to me the other day: “I have worked in the 
cause long enough,to become fully aware that 
the reason why woman can do so little is because 
she can not control money. It is in the hands 
of husbands, and she, having no legal right to it, 
ean only get a little dealt out to her now and 
then.”” Those of us who have ever circulated a 
subscription for some benevolent purpose, have 
many a time seen the hearts of noble women 
pained by their restricted purse. We heard Miss 
Livermore once say, in her lecture on ‘‘ Super- 
fluous Women,” ‘‘ Any wife who bears her own 
reasonable share in the home duties (and by this 
I do not mean those who are at once housekeep- 
er, seamstress, kitchen-maid, and nurse, for that 
is too much for any one woman), earns her board 
and clothes, and has a right to them, and a good 
many dollars beside, in a year, else she is not fit 
to live with.” Man could not and would not 
live thus restricted ; secession would be a rea- 
sonable course, according to his opinion. 

We would say, then, that woman is weak 
and inefficient, because both custom and law 
have helped to make her so. But now and then 
we find a weak, inefficient brother, and what ex- 
cuse exists for him? Every woman, in whatover 
sphere she may be working (and let ability al- 
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ways govern her there, not anybody’s precon- 
ceived notions), should have her fairly-carned 
share in the profits. Servility in the home, or 
anywhere else, is the product neither of justice 
nor love, and does not elevate or ennoble either 
man or woman. One half of the human race 
can not build upward at the expense of the other 
half. Make woman, then, a free and independ- 
ent being ; open all the avenues for her advance- 
ment, and trust the issue, as you did with your- 
selves one hundred years ago. It is for none to 
say what woman can or can not do. When our 
fathers battled for their freedom, did they fore- 
see the vast amount of wealth and power open- 
ing before them? By no means. They fought 
for their own God-given right. But when we 
see our Florence Nightingale, Mary Somerville, 
Charlotte Cushman, Maria Mitchel, Mary A. Livy- 
ermore, Mrs. Howe, Lucy Stone, and hosts of 
others, we lose ourselves in admiration at the 
accomplishment of so much with woman’s fet- 
tered chances. On the other hand, we also won- 
der that not more has been accomplished by 
men, as they have had it their own way for a 
century, with no fetters, unless self-imposed. 

Woman can be womanly wherever she is, 
whether behind the counter or the plow, in the 
pulpit or the home. There is a true womanly 
grace that goes with a noble woman everywhere. 
Only by sustaining this quality can she elevate 
public life. What a picture it now presents to 
us—its garments all tattered and soiled and 
stained. How can our brothers look us in the 
face and refuse our aid, with the terrible dis- 
closures this closing century has brought to 
light, unless it is for shame they refuse, knowing 
we haye to go down into the depths if we would 
help them. 

The brothers of the Grange have wisely and 
generously allowed women liberty while there. 
But we ask it in our homes, on the street, and 
everywhere as well. We do not say woman 
would have made public affairs any hetter, but 
could she have made them worse ? 

H. E, WILLETT. 


THE ‘“‘CIRCULATING MEDIUM.”—It is 
in the power of every person to produce some 
thing; and it is unchecked, free production and 
transmission that is wanted, not more gold. The 
only possible way that more gold could benefit 
mankind would be to have it found in quantities 


(oppesed by both science and policy), to make it | 


as cheap as iron, to break the iron rule of those 
who now check production and transportation 
by holding every other interest in tribute to the 
monopolists of that metal. If all were allowed 
to produce whatever of value they choose, wheth- 
er it should be wheat or shoes, flowers, statuary, 
or ornaments, iron, silver, or gold, food, cloth- 


ing, or implements, whichsoever the nature of 
their surroundings admitted, and do so untram- 
melled, receiving therefor (when stored in public 
warehouses) a certificate of its value (measured 
by a universal standard, made of some substance 
which is in itself of no intrinsic value, except as 
a measure of values), to be used as a circulating 
medium, this kind of money would relieve op- 
pression and stagnation at once and everywhere, 
making universal plenty. To have this, there is 
no need of finding and coining the so-called pre- 
cious metals, which are always difficult, laborious, 
and restricted by their nature and surroundings. 
Other things, as wheat, cotton, or iron, are really 
of more intrinsic value, and would be of far 
greater legitimate consequence and value, if al- 
lowed their just consideration, than either gold, 
silver, or diamonds. Of what value, besides an 
imaginary one, is the golden pavement of a New 
Jerusalem, compared with iron, Russ, or asphal- 
tum, articles as common and cheap as clay in 
some places, yet articles of really more utility 
and value than the “‘precious” gold. Whisper 
it not in Gath, tell it not in Judea, that there are 
a thousand things that are of more value than 
gold; for upon the day thou tellest thereof, the 
name of master and servant must be abandoned, 
and some new and disgusting nomenclature 
adopted ; for no one will bow down to us and 
obey our slightest behests, as now, and all will 
be equal, each having to serve himself or go un- 
served. No! Stop!! There is a coin that can 
oe used, a coin of untold value. We will en- 
deavor to describe it. A Nevada judge was lost 
in the mountains of Toyabe, and wandered for 
days without food and became delirious. In 
this condition he was found by a lowly, despised 
squaw ; all her efforts were expended in endeav- 
ors to lead him in the direction of his home, to 
food and water; but in his delirium he struggled 
to go in the wrong direction, to the desert again. 
The wretched female savage ran miles for help 
to bring this human being succor. When she 
found it and returned, the Judge had wandered 
miles into the desert, and had sunk upon the 
sand and expired. Eventually his remains wer 
recovered by his wife and friends, together with 
his gold watch and valuables, that were upon 
his person. They were untouched by the wretch- 
es who found the man; but another thing was 
found in the possession of this squaw—the coin 
mentioned. This poor creature was the possessor 
of a coin that would beggar an A. T. Stewart or 
a Rothschild to purchase—the coin of universal 
good will and brotherhood. With this coin—when 
| it becomes current—can be purchased all that 
| the wants of mankind in their sorest need and 
distress, may require and which can not be ob- 
tained by the other currency suggested. 
Los Angeles, Cal. F. M. SHAW. 
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INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 
—The supposition is that the educated mind is 
an earnest in itself fur ethical progress ; and that 
vice and ignorance are usually classed in con- 
nection, and virtue with intelligence. But this 
is not altogether so. The mind ought to be 
scrupulously addressed in education ; but moral 
improvement, aside at times from tuition, can 
not safely be dispensed with—for it is not the 
invariable fact. The records of history show us 
a Robespierre and a Bonaparte—monsters of san- 
guinary excesses, though on different fields, who 
were both, with hosts of other wicked charac- 
ters, educated men! We can not judge exactly 
aright of mankind, neither devise wise expedi- 
ents, by classifying people into two grades and 
condemning one, since honesty, truthfulness, and 
virtue exist in all conditions. Are the opulent and 
middle classes the nonpareil? Are the poor, often 
laboring in squalor—the ignorant from necessity, 
as is generally the case—the reprobate? This 
way of judging men, und in our republic, as in 
that of Rome, some way separating the commu- 
nity into “‘ patricians’’ and “‘ plebeians” is omi- 
nous of confusion, and loaded with a heavy 
weight of danger for the time when population 
fills the broad regions of the West, and its re- 
dundancy of inhabitants throws emigrants back 
upon the almost fossilized East. The forecast 
of sagdcious statesmanship would consider this 
question early and provide in schools, academies, 
and universities for that moral training, with 
sedulous care, of all boys and girls, which, in its 
adequacy to any little perfection, would comprise 
the Golden Rule of Christ, and the righteousness 
and justice of loving neighbors and even ene- 
mies ; for upon the principle of that rule hangs 
the vitality of liberty itself, which any philoso- 
pher can discover by ratiocinative analysis. 

If we Americans desire liberty and union per- 
manently—wish to avoid future conspiracies and 
shocks of war and a division of our confederacy 
into discordant, belligerent States, counected by 
no tangible link—we can not, timely wise, do 
better than to institute and introduce a better 
plan of moral instruction in the schools and by 
qualified teachers—for safety lies in that moral- 
ization of all classes of the people, irrespective 
of wealth or talent. This arrangement and oper- 
ation of our schools ought never to be procras- 
tinated. For in the life of nations it sometimes 
requires that a century before some design for 
future security should have been commenced. 
Had Las Casas in South America been withheld 
from suggesting the slave trade, two hundred 
years agone, the late civil war had not occurred. 
Had Greece in ancient times been docilely guided 
by the counsels of Socrates, she had been a 
model of mental and moral worth, the exemplar 
of nations, instead of such only in the fine arts 
and a dubious philosophy. F. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitfal seed.” 


THEY are never alone that are accompanied 
with noble thoughts.—Sir Parip SipNey. 


No man can be provident of his time who is 
not provident in the choice of his company. 


CovuraaGez, the commonest of the virtues, ob- 
tains more applause than discretion, the rarest 
of them. 


CULTIVATE consideration for the feelings of 
other people, if you would nevor have your own 
injured. . 

Ir is a maxim worthy of being written in let- 
ters of gold, that there is no method so certain 
of def_ating the plots of wicked men against us 
as by acting uprightly. 

Sue who does not make her family comforta- 
ble, will herself never be happy at home ; and 
she who is not happy at home, will never be 
happy anywhere.—ADDISON. 

He who says education, says government ; to 
teach is to reign; the human brain is a sort of 
terrible wax that takes the stamp of good or evil 
according to whether an ideal touches it or a 
claw seizes it.—Victor Hu@o. 

Mav is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate ! 
Nothing to him fails early, or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

Tue older I grqw—and I now stand upon the 
brink of eternity—the more comes back to me 
the sentence in the Catechism, which I learned 
when a child, and the fuller and deeper its mean- 
ing becomes: “‘ What is the great end of man?” 
“To glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” — 
CARLYLE. 


> 


MIRTH. 


“ A little ncnsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


How to take life easy—be careless with petro- 
leum. ” 

Stxty thousand Philadelphia families, it is 
said, will soon break up housekeeping and re- 
turn the Centennial visits of their friends. 

Ir is related of Dr. Garth, in his last illness, 
when he saw his fellow-doctors consulting to- 
gether at his bed-side, that he raised his head 
from his pillow and said, with a smile; “‘ Dear 
gentlemen, let me die a natural death.” 

FOUR-YEAR-OLD to his mother holding the 
baby: “Say, mamma, say! Zat squaling ’ittle 
baby seems to sink ’ee’s the only chile you got! 
I'd give him back agin!” 
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Ir was a New Jersey wife who said: ‘‘My 
dear, if you can’t drink bad coffee without abus- 


ing me, how is it that you can drink bad whisky 


without abusing the bar-keeper?” 


A stout German in the beer industry to an 
unprofitable customer: “ Here, now, you took 
dose doors und valk owet mit your ears, eh? 
(He doesn’t). ‘‘ Heim, you don’d got out? Vell, 
you waits a minute und I gets a man dot vill!” 


A pompous individual walked up to the bar of 
a sea-s de hotel, and, with considerable flourish, 
signed the book, and exclaimed: “I am Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of ——.’’ ‘‘That don’t make 
any difference,”’ says the landlord ; “ you'll be 
treated just as well as the others.”’ 


A MAN in Nevada was boasting of the wonder- 
ful scent of his mastiff. He concluded his yarn 
with the triumphant query : ‘‘ What d’ye think 
about that?’ “Do you want to know what I 
think about it?” said one of the bystanders; 
“Well, think you’d better go and take a bath !”’ 














In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enuble them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, — those related in any way to mental 
or physiological science. 

GOSPEL TEMPERANCE. By Rev. J. M. 
Van Buren. 12mo, pp. 114. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. 

So important a topic should not be treated 
with an unlearned and careless pen, and we think 
that Mr. Van Buren has embodied in this com- 
pact volume the results of grave and lengthened 
study. Starting from the true significance of the 
word engkrateia, which is translated temperance, 
but which means far more, viz., having self-con- 
trol, or being master of one’s self, continent, he 
reasons toward the conclusion that this ‘ tem- 
perance’’ intimates that degree of restraint 
which involves ‘total abstinence in regard to 
anything wrong in itself, or evil in its tendency.” 
The baleful influence of intoxicating drink upon 
society furnishes those evidences with which his 
views are sustained. His logic is good in its 
conflict with the theological defenders of the 
practice of wine-drinking, and applies the lash of 
sarcasm sharply to their pleas, which are in so 
many cases a mere cloak for self-indulgence. 
The book is an argument which every “ unde- 
cided”’ clergyman who loves the good of his 
parishioners should read thoughtfully. 
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THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY as a 
Therapeutic Agent. By J. H. Rae, M.D, 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 131. 


After devoting a few pages to the discussion 
of the production of electricity by mechanical 
agencies, and some remarks explanatory of the 
different forms or qualities of ‘‘currents,’’ the 
author proceeds to formulate the methods in 
which electrical treatment is administered with 
the superinduced battery. The treatise is intend- 
ed mainly for the use of physicians using the 
Homeopathic system, suggestions with refer- 
ence to medical administration being also given. 

In diagnosis the galvanic battery is of high 
value, readily, in the hands of the skillful oper- 
ator, indicating the location of a disease, which 
without it might escape discovery. The author 
has introduced a new form of battery, which 
commends itself by the simplicity of its arrange- 
ment and by the power which may be developed 
in its application. 

CHEDAYNE OF Korono. A Story of the 

Early Days of the Republic. By Ausburn 


Towner. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 12mo, pp. 606, Fancy cloth, $1.50. 


As might be expected from the title, the story 
is made up of characters mainly of the homely, 
frontier pattern, in the treatment of which the 
author pursues a direct course, the scenes and 
incidents permitting little room for dark ana 
mysterious plots. In the first two or three chap- 
ters we are introduced to the persons whose 
shares in the narrative are among the largest. 
Benjamin Libback, a gossipping, good-natured, 
honest fellow, whose part in the war and affec- 
tion for the half-wild life of the hunter rendered 
him more of the vagabond than a steady member 
of village society ; Finis Dare, the daughter of a 
man who had borne a not inconspicuous part in 
the Revolutionary struggle, and whose beauty, 
youth, and intelligence are, of course, the object 
toward which much of manly consideration is 
directed ; Watt Chedayne, the hero of the tale 
and the silent lover of Finis. 

The plot appears to be the old conflict of power 
and wealth with poverty and worth. In other 
words, the rich and influential partners in a com- 
pany organized for the purpose of settling a rich 
tract in Pennsylvania, endeavor by falsehood, 
thréats, and persecution, and by suborning the 
arm of the law to oust their poor associates from 
participation in what promises to be a very prof- 
itable venture. The troublous times are favor- 
able to wickedness of this sort. Many of the 
incidents are expressive of intense love and ha- 
tred, and some of the denouements, like that in 
which Vantwerp shoots “Big Mike,” are very 
astonishing. But out of the troubles, sorrows, 
and mistakes, happiness at length emerge. and . 
the reader is surprised by the one termination 
that Chedayne loved Mrs. Dare, instead of the 
daughter Finis. 
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THE BREWER’s FoRTUNE. By Mary 
Dwinell Chellis, author of “The Temperance 
Doctor,”’ ete. 16mo, cloth, pe: 428. Price 
$1.50. "New York: National emperance So- 
ciety and Publication House. 


This author has given volume after volume of 
temperance stories, until her name, like that of 
the venerable Arthur, has become identified with 
the cause of virtue and decency. Mrs. Chellis 
improves by experience, ‘‘The Brewer’s For- 
tune ’’ is in many respects superior to her earlier 
volumes, and glows with earnest feeling. An 
old brewer is brought at the last to recognize the 
moral damage his enterprise has occasioned in 
society, and ceases to manufacture the degrading 
beverage. But with the suspension of the work 
arise social and industrial questions, particularly 
affecting the old hands of the brewery, and the 
bulk of the fortune achieved through the malt 
vats is applied to their employment in honorable 
callings and toward their redemption from the 
drinking habits they had formed while in the 
brewery. 

THE CooKING MANUAL of Practical Di- 
rections for Economical Every-day Cookery. 
By Julia Corson, Superintendent of the New 

ork Cooking School. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Company. 

In about 270 recipes Miss Corson covers the 
field of the average cuisine, and when her meth- 
ods are compared with what have been so long 
fashionable, they ecrtainly possess the merit of 
economy, and of a superior nutritive value. 
The suggestions given with regard to the selec- 
tion of table supplies are brief and to the point ; 
and the phraseology in general of the recipes is 
clear and intelligible—a fact which can be stated 
of very few ‘‘ cookery books.”” The author has, 
of course, kept in the view what are regarded by 
society purveyors the best formule for furnish- 
ing the tables of the wel!-to-do, and has aimed to 
modify their expensiveness, so as to bring them 
within the reach of the housekeeper whose cir- 
cumstances are but comfortable. She does not 
claim to be hygienic, so the items of pepper, 
mustard, vinegar, lard, garlic, oil, frequently oc- 
eur. In Chapters X. and XI.—‘‘ Cheap Dishes 
without Meat”—occur a few excellent recipes for 
preparing cereals ; but in XI. most of the dishes 
are really composed of flesh, from pork to tripe. 


Tur ANONYMOUS HYPOTHESIS OF CRE- 


ation. A Brief Review of the So-called Mosaic | 


Account. By James J. Furniss. 
Charles P. Somerby. 


Within the compass of fifty-five pages the au- 
thor presents an outline of the method usually 
pursued by those writers who dispute the divine 
authority of the Mosaic writings, and interpret in 


New York: 


a very literal manner their profound declara- | 
We think that the writer is quite original | 
For instance, his | 
consideration of verse 4 of Genesis i., which ap- | 
pears to us rather of the captious sort than seri- | 


tions. 
in some of his conceptions. 
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ous reasoning. So, too, with regard to verses 

6, 7, 8, his pleading smacks of the ez parte attor- 

ney. If what the archeologists teli us of the 

ancient Egyptians be true, they were no fools in 

the matter of natural science. And Moses, we 

are told, ‘‘ was Icarned in all the wisdom of the 
| Egyptians.” The literalism of Mr. Furniss ap- 
| pears in every page, and we are ready to admit 
| that if King James’ very inaccurate rendering is 
| always to be accepted literally, the case pre- 
sented in the ‘“‘ Anonymous Hypothesis” is a 
very strong one. 


REPORT OF PROGREsS in the Greene 
and Washington District of the Bituminous 
Coal-fields of Western Pennsylvania. By J. J. 
Stevenson. Illustrated with three Sections 
and two County Maps showing the calculated 
local depths of the Pittsburg and Waynesburg 
coal beds beneath the surface. 

This bulky volume is an account of explora- 
tions and observations with reference to coal de- 
posits, made in the course of the second geolog- 
| ical survey of Pennsylvania. Professor Steven. 
| son evinces his customary precision and close 
| adherence to scientific method in detailing the 
results of the work performed under his own su- 
pervision. His analyses of the coal measures of 
the townships assigned for his investigation are 
given with particular application to their eco- 
nomic values, and have that unmistakable defi- 
niteness which mark the experienced and thor- 
ough observer. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Srmi-TropicaL. A monthly devoted to 
the agricultural and other interests of Florida, 
shows ability, taste, and energy in its manage- 
ment. Mr. Reed is*certainly successful in mak- 
ing a very attractive magazine. 


Ranp’s New York City Busrness Drrect- 
ory for 1877 is a compact and neat 18mo volume, 
containing about four hundred pages. The pub- 
lishers claim that no pains have been spared to 
make the work complete, the success of their 
experiment in the same line stimulating them to 
— diligence to secure accuracy in the dif- 
erent specifications. A very large circulation 
of the Directory is already insured. Price, in 
paper, 75 cents ; in cloth, $1. 

PeTTiInciLtL’s NeEwsPAPeR Drrectory and 
Advertiser’s Hand-book for 1877: comprising a 
Complete List of the Newspapers and other peri- 
odicals published in the United States and Brit- 
ish America. A compact and neatly printed oc- 
tavo of 334 pages, with several fine portraits of 
| leading New York newspaper men. 

New York Prorestant EpiscopaL City 
Mission Society. The Growth of Charities in 
our Metropolitan City is the subject of a graphic 
sketch. 

ScrIBNER’s MONTHLY for June. An admira- 
| ble number, combining an unusual variety of in- 
teresting features. 

Vick’s Firorat Gurps, No. 2, for 1877. In 
which some scientific notes are mingled with the 
horticultural advice. 

Tae CLornier anp Hatter. A new trade 
wetkly, has the appearance of good editorship 
and strong backing. May it prosper! 











